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The Program for Reeduecation in Japan 


A SURVEY OF POLICY 


“Know ye, Our Subjects: 


“Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our 
Empire on a basis broad and everlasting, and have 
deeply and firmly implanted virtue; Our sub- 
jects ever united in loyalty and filial piety have 
from generation to generation illustrated the 
beauty thereof. This is the glory of the funda- 
mental character of Our Empire, and herein also 

* > the source of Our education. Ye, Our sub- 
', be filial to your parents, affectionate to your 
ihers and sisters; as husbands and wives be 
aarmonious, as friends true; bear yourselves in 
modesty and moderation; extend your benev- 
olence to all; pursue learning and cultivate arts, 
and thereby develop intellectual faculties and per- 
fect moral powers; furthermore, advance public 
good and promote common interests; always re- 
spect the Constitution and observe the laws; 
should emergency arise, offer yourselves courage- 
ously to the State; and thus guard and maintain 
the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne coeval 
with heaven and earth. So shall ye not only be 
Our good and faithful subjects, but render illus- 
trious the best traditions of your forefathers. 

“The Way here set forth is indeed the teaching 
bequeathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be 
observed alike by Their Descendants and the sub- 
jects, infallible for all ages and true in all places. 
It is Our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, 
in common with you, Our subjects, that we may all 
attain to the same virtue. 

“The 30th day of the 10th month of the 23rd 


year of Meiji. [October 30, 1890.] 
“(Imperial Sign Manual Imperial Seal)” 


On every October 30, on other special holidays, 
and as part of the graduating exercises of all 
schools, this Imperial Rescript on Education was 
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read, accompanied by ceremonies that gave the 
document the aspect of divine revelation. For 
more than half a century, the pattern of modern 
Japanese education, designed according to that 
rescript, made loyalty and filial piety the bases 
of national morale and emphasized the sanctity of 
the Imperial family and superiority of the state 
over the individual. 

At the beginning of the war, the Japanese edu- 
cational system had provided an ideal instrument 
in the hands of the military clique for militaristic 
indoctrination, for the inculcation of a spirit of 
self-sacrificing willingness to serve the state, and 
for the production of large numbers of technically 
trained people capable of supporting the war 
economy of a highly industrialized modern state. 
The educational system included 16,000,000 stu- 
dents, 400,000 teachers, 50,000 schools, and an 
estimated budget of 600,000,000 yen. It is note- 
worthy that until 1932 the educational budget was 
larger than that of the Army and Navy combined. 
Thirty-seven percent of the population was includ- 
ed in the elementary school and pre-school age 
level, and 99.6 percent adult literacy was claimed 
by the Japanese Government. 

The Japanese Government used the educational 
system as a means of instilling into the minds of 
youth the theory of national Shinto (“way of the 
gods”), which required every Japanese to believe 
that Japan is a land divinely created, that the 
family of emperors was descended in unbroken 
line from the sun goddess Amaterasu-Omikami, 
and that the people were descended from gods 
collateral with the ancestors of the Imperial 
family. Shinto was made the principal instru- 
ment of fostering submissiveness, loyalty to the 
state, and unquestioning acceptance of the official 
view as to the proper nature of society. 
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Japanese school children, regardless of religion, 
were required to bow before the Shinto “god-shelf” 
or kamidana; to bow before the Imperial portrait, 
which formed a part of the regular equipment of 
all schools and which was treated with extreme 
reverence; to listen reverently to the reading of 
the Imperial Rescript on Education; and to make 
visits in a body to local shrines and there do 
obeisance to the enshrined deities. Most Japanese, 
whether they were Buddhists, Christians, Moslems, 
or Shintoists, accepted the official interpretation 
that these were patriotic, not religious, acts. A 
few Japanese, however, considered them grave 
violations of conscience and religious freedom. 

Education used religious and mythological 
materials in such a way as to protect the special 
status of state Shinto and surround the doctrine 
of political absolutism with the sanction of 
religious belief. 

Beginning in the 1920’s the emphasis on na- 
tionalism and traditionalism in education in- 
creased. Military officers appointed to active duty 
gave military instruction from 1925 on in each 
middle school and above. The outline of physical 
education was revised in 1942 to include tradi- 
tional Japanese military arts (budo), in the form 
of fencing (kendo) and wrestling (judo) for boys 
and halberd (naginata, similar to kendo) for girls, 
as well as the more modern forms of military 
training, including not only drill but also rifle, 
grenade, and bayonet practice. As the war con- 
tinued, the major emphasis shifted to military 
training, and other forms of physical training be- 
came secondary. 

Leftist activities in university circles during the 
1920’s caused the national Government to take 
steps toward bringing the universities in line with 
Government policies. The first organ of thought 
supervision, the Bureau of Student Control, was 
established in the Ministry of Education in 1929; 
but when leftist thought movements spread more 
widely, it was replaced by a stronger Bureau of 
Thought Supervision. Students in universities 
and colleges were divided into units and assigned 
“coaching teachers” who were responsible for 
their direction and moral training; and those who 
showed an inclination to diverge from the ap- 
proved pattern of political thought were im- 
prisoned, placed under surveillance, or put into 
special corrective classes. On July 21, 1937, the 
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Bureau of Educational Reform replaced the Bu- 
reau of Thought Supervision; it served as a 
further vehicle of ultranationalism and as a tool 
of the militaristic clique. It was charged with 
transacting affairs connected with improvements 
in education, “considered in the light of the funda- 
mental meaning of the National Polity.” 

The National School Plan introduced into the 
school system in April 1941 marked a decided 
swing toward wartime militarism and intensifi- 
cation of ultranationalism. It provided emphasis 
upon vocational subjects and physical training, 
elimination of the elective system and development 
of uniformity, and eight years of compulsory edu- 
cation in a six-year ordinary national school and 
a two-year higher national school. The last-named 
provision, however, was not carried out. 

A Ministry of Education directive of March 
1941 concerning the enforcement of the plan and 
the regulations for carrying it out stated in part: 


“It is urgent that the Japanese people meditate 
deeply on the fundamental principles of education 
and establish a unique educational system in ac- 
cordance with Japan’s historical mission in Asia 
and in the world. Hence we should like to enlarge 
and systematize fundamental education for all 
the people so that national education may put on 
quite a new appearance. Only such a new system 
of national education will be able to accomplish 
the necessary fundamental disciplining of the 
people who have a divine mission to fulfill in the 
world.” 


With regard to teachers, this directive went on 
to say that “educators must realize the solemnity 
of their responsibilities and study hard so that 
they may improve themselves day by day and 
make worthy contributions to the nation through 
the promotion of education”. Teachers’ hand- 
books compiled, edited, and printed under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Education were 
increasingly directed toward a nationalistic inter- 
pretation of the teaching material and discouraged 
individual initiative on the part of teachers. 
Teachers were indoctrinated with nationalistic 
ideas through the Japan Educational Association, 
which had an almost universal membership among 
teachers of all levels. The Education Minister 
appointed the national president of the Associa- 
tion and the prefectural branches were closely 
allied with the national headquarters. 
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‘ tories to produce war goods. 


During the war period all media of informa- 
tion, including education, religion, publications, 
motion pictures, radio, phonographs, and theaters, 
were mobilized to produce a social unity that 
would help the Japanese war effort. Programs 
for radio, motion pictures, phonographs, et cetera, 
were designed for use in schools and were inte- 
grated with the standardized teaching curricula. 
Religion was closely supervised, and the Religious 
Bodies Law of 1939 (effective in April 1940) 
strengthened governmental repression of religions 
other than Shinto. The practices of officially 
sponsored Shinto were greatly emphasized, and 
efforts were made to turn religious sentiment more 
strongly to the service of the state. 

The educational system was called upon for in- 
creasing economic and spiritual participation in 
the war effort. Children, even in elementary 
schools, were organized into labor corps, industrial 
and salvage crews, and fire and air-raid precau- 
tion squads, and in many cases whole schools were 
given over to war activities. Children were 
taught that their first duty as subjects was to 
understand the will of the Emperor, who, as the 
embodiment of the spirits of his divine ancestors, 
was held to be sacred and inviolable. They were 
made to realize further that, since the Govern- 
ment carries out the will of the Emperor, any act 
committed against the Government was also com- 
mitted against the Emperor. 

Textbooks were revised during the war to insert 
intensified militaristic and nationalistic propa- 
ganda, particularly in such courses as morals, his- 
tory, and geography. In July 1945 the Ministry 
announced a further revision of educational pol- 
icy designed to prepare the schools for the ap- 
proaching homeland battle. 

Nearly all schools above the elementary level 
had been closed since large numbers of students 
and teachers were conscripted for the fighting 
services, munitions plants, or food production, 
and many school buildings were turned into fac- 
On surrender day 
the Japanese educational system was virtually at 
a standstill. Millions of students were idle, 4,000 
schools had been destroyed, and only 20 percent 
of the necessary textbooks were available. Mili- 
tary officers were occupying responsible educa- 
tional positions, teachers were dispersed, and lib- 
eral educators were in hiding from the Thought 
Police. 
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JAPANESE REEDUCATION 
Policy-Making and Administrative Machinery 


The Japanese surrendered to the Allied powers 
on August 14, 1945, and General of the Army, 
Douglas MacArthur, designated Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, on September 2 
formally accepted on their behalf the uncondi- 
tional surrender of Japan. 

The military occupation of the home islands 
of Japan was undertaken to carry out the sur- 
render terms and, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Potsdam declaration of July 26, 1945, 
to further the ultimate objectives of the Allied 
powers: (1) the assurance that Japan shall never 
again become a menace to the peace of the world, 
and (2) the establishment of a democratic and 
peaceful government which shall carry out its 
international responsibilities, respect the rights 
of other states, and support the objectives of the 
United Nations. 

From the moment of surrender the authority 
of the Japanese Emperor and Government became 
subject to the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (Scar), who was to possess all powers 
necessary to effectuate the surrender terms and 
to carry out the policies established for the con- 
duct of the occupation and control of Japan. 

The policy directives sent to the Supreme Com- 
mander for his guidance in the initial period after 
surrender were issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Studies and plans looking toward the 
occupation of Japan began as early as 1942 by 
special research units and working committees in 
the Department of State and continued in conjunc- 
tion with the War and Navy Departments. The 
statement of United States initial post-surrender 
policy for Japan, forwarded in substance to Gen- 
eral MacArthur by radio on August 29, 1945, and 
dispatched by special messenger on September 6 
after formal approval by the President, is still the 
basis of all Allied policies and directives on Japan.° 
Supplemental directives covering specific policy 
matters have been subsequently forwarded through 
the channels of the United States Government as 
the occasion required. 


? Department of State Bulletin of Sept. 9, 1945, p. 364. 

* Ibid., July 29, 1945, p. 137. 

* Ibid., Sept. 23, 1945, p. 423. For statements on basic 
post-surrender policy for Japan, see post, p. 32, and 
Bulletin of Aug. 3, 1947, p. 216. 
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The formulation of Allied policies relating to 
Japan since February 26, 1946, has been the task 
of the Far Eastern Commission, composed of 
representatives of Australia, Canada, China, 
France, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
Republic of the Philippines, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, and the United States.‘ 

The Commission takes action by a majority vote, 
provided the Representatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China 
all concur in the action taken. The terms of refer- 
ence provide that the Commission should “respect 
existing control machinery in Japan, including 
the chain of command from the United States 
Government to the Supreme Commander and the 
Supreme Commander’s command of occupation 
forces.” They also stipulate that “The United 
States Government may issue interim directives to 
the Supreme Commander pending action by the 
Commission whenever urgent matters arise not 
covered by policies already formulated by the 
Commission ; provided that any directives dealing 
with fundamental changes in the Japanese con- 
stitutional structure or in the regime of control, 
or dealing with a change in the Japanese Govern- 
ment as a whole will be issued only following 
consultation and following the attainment of 
agreement in the Far Eastern Commission.” The 
Commission may, under its terms of reference, 
“review, on the request of any member, any direc- 
tive issued to the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers or any action taken by the Supreme 
Commander involving policy decisions within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission.” 

Policy decisions of the Commission are trans- 
mitted to the United States Government, and this 
Government is then made responsible for pre- 
paring directives in accordance with these deci- 
sions and in turn transmitting them to the Supreme 
Commander. As sole executive authority for the 
Allied powers in Japan, the Supreme Commander 
is charged with the implementation of the direc- 
tives prepared in accordance with the Commis- 
sion’s policy decisions. 

The Allied Council for Japan, composed of a 


* Ibid., Dec. 80, 1945, p. 1028. Also Activities of the Far 
Eastern Commission, Report by the Secretary General 
(Department of State publication 2888, Far Eastern 
Series 24). 

® Bulletin of Dec. 30, 1945, p. 1029. 





United States member (who is chairman), a So- 
viet member, a Chinese member, and a member 
representing jointly the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and India, consults with and 
advises the Supreme Commander with respect to 
occupation matters.® ' 

Among the special staff sections assisting Scap, 
the Civil Information and Education Section 
(Cras) advises the Supreme Commander on poli- 
cies relating to public information, education, re- 
ligion, and other sociological and cultural prob- 
lems of Japan. The functions of the Section are, 
further, “to make recommendations to effect the 
accomplishment of the information and educa- 
tional objectives of the Allied Powers ‘ 
to maintain liaison with the Japanese Ministry of 
Education, [and] Educational Institutions . . . 
to direct the initiation and production of such 
plans, materials and programs as are required to 
implement the information and education objec- 
tives of the Supreme Commander .. . to 
to make recommendations to insure the elimination 
of militarism and ultra-nationalism, in doctrine 
and practice, including military training, from 
all elements of the Japanese educational system, 
[and to insure] the inclusion of such new courses 
of instruction in school curricula as are necessary 
to accomplish the mission of proper dissemination 
of democratic ideals and principles.” 

Subdivisions of the Craxs include the Analysis 
and Research, Arts and Monuments, Religion, 
Planning and Special Projects, Information Dis- 
semination, and Education Divisions. The Edu- 
cation Division serves to utilize the educational 
system of Japan as an instrument for accomplish- 
ing the necessary reforms in the basic pattern of 
Japanese thought, life, and actions. Such reforms 
are proposed by the Education Division and, after 
approval, are applied to the educational system 
through the supervision of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

On prefectural and local levels, Military Gov- 
ernment officers and units of the United States 
Eighth Army advise and assist the local Japanese 
authorities in implementing laws, including edu- 
cational laws, enacted by the Japanese Govern- 
ment in compliance with occupation policies. 

In contrast to traditional forms of military 
government, Scar makes use of Japanese govern- 
mental machinery and agencies to carry out the 
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occupation policies. Two distinct procedures are 
used in dealing with educational matters; the first 
consisting of technical guidance and suggestions 
to the Japanese educational authorities ; the second 
being directives, which have the force of law, 
transmitted to the Ministry of Education through 
the Japanese Government. Although supervised 
by Scar, the Japanese Ministry of Education has 
furnished the personnel and in many cases has 
established the mechanisms for reform. Scap 
thus endeavors to stimulate the development of 
democratic procedures in Japan and at the same 
time maintain close and effective control over 
Japanese governmental activities. 


Basic Educational Policies 


Unlike certain other problems of the occupation 
which may relate particularly to one of the three 
phases of control into which the occupation tends 
to resolve itself—the military, the political, and 
the economic—the process of reeducation and re- 
orientation goes hand in hand with them all and 
also presents long-range problems extending 
through decades following the planned withdrawal 
of controls by the Allied powers. 

Educational policies of the occupying powers 
are twofold, corrective and constructive; they are 
directed primarily to eliminating militaristic and 
ultranationalistic ideologies and other objection- 
able elements which in the past led to military 
aggression and made of the educational system a 
tool in the hands of the militant nationalists; and 
they are ultimately directed to developing new 
doctrines and practices and reconverting the edu- 
cational system into an instrument for democracy 
and peace. 

Policy statements regarding the reformation of 
Japanese education stem from the provisions of 
the Potsdam declaration, which deals with the 
elimination of the authority and influence of those 
who deceived and misled the people of Japan into 
embarking on world conquest and requires that: 


“The Japanese Government shall remove all 
obstacles to the revival and strengthening of 
democratic tendencies among the Japanese people. 
Freedom of speech, of religion, and of thought, 
as well as respect for the fundamental human 
rights shall be established.” 


Certain policy directives to Scar have aimed at 
the removal of militarism, ultranationalism, and 
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other obstacles to the revival and strengthening 
of democratic tendencies: 


(a) Abrogation of “laws, decrees, and regula- 
tions which establish discrimination on grounds 
of race, nationality, creed, or political opinion”; 
repeal, suspension, or amendment as required of 
those which conflict with the occupation objectives 
and policies; and abolition or appropriate modi- 
fication of agencies charged specifically with the 
enforcement of such laws, decrees, and regulations. 

(6) Suppression of “institutions expressive of 
the spirit of militarism and aggression”; and elim- 
ination of militaristic and nationalistic practices, 
including para-military training, from the edu- 
cational system. 

(c) Cessation of the spread of “militaristic and 
ultra-nationalistic ideology and propaganda in 
any form”; discontinuance of “financial and other 
support of National Shinto establishments” by 
the Japanese Government; and abolition of all 
ultranationalistic symbols and the compulsory 
ceremonies connected with them. 

(d) Exclusion from text books and other reading 
materials used in schools of ideas relating to 
“militarism and ultra-nationalism, state Shinto, 
veneration of the Emperor, exaltation of the state 
over the individual, and race superiority”. 

(e) Exclusion from supervisory and teaching 
positions of those teachers and other educational 
officials who have been active “exponents of mil- 
itaristic, ultra-nationalistic, and anti-democratic 
doctrines and practices”. 


Supplementing the above directives concerned 
with the removal of repressive controls are meas- 
ures leading to the reconstruction of the educa- 
tional system as a positive democratic force. Con- 
structive educational policies, as outlined in the 
in the Far Eastern Commission policy decision 
of March 27, 1947,° are based upon the principle 
that education should aim at preparing individual 
men and women for life in a democratic nation and 
training them for the social and political respon- 
sibilities which freedom entails. 

Essential attitudes to be cultivated in such a 
democratic system of education, according to that 
policy decision, include the dignity and worth of 
the individual, independent thought, and initia- 


* Tbid., Apr. 27, 1947, p. 746. 
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tive ; spirit of justice, fair play, and respect for the 
rights of others, particularly minorities; friend- 
ship based upon mutual respect for people of all 
races and religions; and the sanctity of the pledged 
word in all human relations, whether between 
individuals or nations. 

Positive educational reforms proposed by the 
Allied powers include the following: 


(a) Establishment of academic freedom; 
encouragement of democratic ideology and prac- 
tices; and provision of equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all, “at all levels of education”, 
regardless of sex or social position. 

(0) Revision of curricula, textbooks, and meth- 
ods of teaching in accordance with “progressive 
ideas”; and general improvement of the quality 
of education by increasing the number of teachers, 
decreasing the size of classes, extending the period 
of compulsory education, and facilitating coedu- 
cation. 

(c) Improvement of the professional compe- 
tency, training, and status of teachers; support for 
“the formation and reorientation of educational 
associations and parent-teacher associations” ; and 
encouragement to the exchange of teachers, stu- 
dents, educational methods, and materials between 
Japan and democratic countries. 

(d) Decentralization of educational control and 
democratization of educational administration ; 
allocation of funds for all essential educational 
reforms commensurate with the needs and re- 
sources of the nation; and encouragement to pri- 
vate institutions and “educational institutions of 
foreign foundation in Japan.” 

(e) Close correlation of educational reforms 
with “reforms in the social, economic and political 
life of the nation”. 


Advisory Educational Groups 
American Education Mission 


A Scar directive of January 9, 1946, to the 
Japanese Government announced that an Amer- 
ican Education Mission had been invited to come 
to Japan to study the educational system for about 
one month in order to advise the Supreme Com- 
mander and the Ministry of Education on such 





"Report of the United States Education Mission to 
Japan (Department of State publication 2579). 





technical matters as the content of courses, cur- 
ricula, textbooks, teachers’ manuals, and visual 
and auditory aids; educational methodology, 
language revision, timing and priority of educa- 
tional reforms, the development of student initia- 
tive and critical analysis, and reorientation of 
teachers; administrative reorganization of the 
educational system; and the administration of 
higher education with regard to the use of libraries, 
archives, scientific laboratories, and museums, and 
to student and faculty freedom, to reorientation of 
the social sciences, and to more active participation 
in the life of the community and of Japan. 

The directive also suggested that the Ministry 
of Education appoint a committee of highly 
qualified Japanese educators to assist the Mission 
and that the committee, with later additions from 
business and professional fields, continue to study 
educational problems and report its findings and 
recommendations both to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Craxs after the departure of the 
Mission. 

The American Education Mission, composed of 
27 distinguished educators under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. George D. Stoddard, submitted on 
March 30, 1946, a report comprising six main 
sections as follows:* 


1. The Aims and Content of Japanese Educa- 
tion. The report recommends that the educa- 
tional system be decentralized and rid of regimen- 
tation, with teachers taking a greater part in the 
formulation of curricula. It further suggests a 
broadening of the morals course to penetrate to 
all phases of a free people’s life, a revision of 
geography and history books to embody a more 
objective viewpoint, a broader health program, 
and an emphasis on vocational training at all 
levels of education. 

2. Language Reform. It is proposed that a 
language commission of Japanese scholars, edu- 
cators, and statesmen be formed to undertake a 
comprehensive program directed at bringing some 
form of romanized writing into common use and 
at effecting “a more democratic form of the spoken 
language” (i.e., elimination of honorifics applied 
to higher social classes). 

3. Administration of Education at the Pri- 
mary and Secondary Levels. The report urges 
that the Ministry of Education become an agency 
to provide technical aid and professional counsel. 
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Educational agencies established at the prefectural 
and local levels should, according to the Mission, 
exercise actual control. It is proposed that edu- 
cation be compulsory for nine years or until the 
student reaches the age of 16; that the schools 
be tax-supported, coeducational, and tuition-free ; 
and that there be six years of primary school and 
three years each of lower and higher secondary 
schools leading to higher education. 

4. Teaching and Education of Teachers. The 
report recommends that teaching methods empha- 
sizing memorization, conformity, and a vertical 
system of duties and loyalties be modified to en- 
courage independent thinking, the development 
of personality, and the rights and responsibilities 
of democratic citizenship. A program for the 
reeducation of teachers is suggested, with normal 
schools modified to provide the kinds of teachers 
needed. It is recommended that school adminis- 
trators and supervisors have a professional educa- 
tion equivalent to that for teachers, as well as any 
special preparation necessary to qualify them to 
perform their assigned duties. Higher institu- 
tions, according to the report, should develop 
facilities for advanced study on the part of 
teachers and administrators. 

5. Adult Education. The Mission recommends 
that adult education be encouraged and that 
parent-teacher activities, evening and extension 
classes, libraries, and community, professional, 


and labor groups be utilized to foster adult © 


training. 

6. Higher Education. This section of the report 
urges that a general college training be made more 
widely available through the liberalization of the 
curricula of the junior colleges, which hitherto 
have been primarily institutions of preparation 
for technical training at the universities. It 
recommends that more universities be established 
according to a considered plan, but that all institu- 
tions of higher learning be free of Government 
control and enjoy academic freedom. 


The Mission’s recommendations have had a sig- 
nificant influence on Japanese educators. Com- 
menting on the Mission’s report, General Mac- 
Arthur said in part: 


“The report and recommendations submitted to 
me by the United States Education Mission to 
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Japan cover the whole scope of the education 
methods and principles very thoroughly : 

“, . . full cognizance has been taken of the 

views of the Japanese themselves regarding the 
problems of better schools, better teachers and 
better tools of learning. The report will 
be most helpful to the Civil Information and Edu- 
cation section of my headquarters in their further 
efforts to assist the Japanese government in mod- 
ernizing the Japanese educational system. 
Some of the recommendations regarding educa- 
tion principles and language reform are so far 
reaching that they can only serve as a guide for 
long range study and future planning. 

“The eventual reforms in education as worked 
out by the Japanese people will provide them with 
a system of learning that furnishes a thorough 
ground in the basic knowledge essential to their 
becoming a member of the family of nations dedi- 
cated to the promotion of world peace and respect 
for the fundamental human rights. The eventual 
form the education organization shall take will 
be that as adopted by the Japanese people in their 
endeavor to establish a peacefully inclined and 
responsible government in accordance with the 
Potsdam Proclamation.” 


Japanese Educational Reform Council 

On August 10, 1946, with the education com- 
mittee nominated by the Ministry of Education, in 
compliance with Scap’s directive, as a nucleus, a 
Japanese Educational Reform Council was estab- 
lished by an Imperial ordinance. The Council 
advised the Prime Minister and Scar on the de- 
centralization and democratization of the educa- 
tional system. The Prime Minister appointed 
members of the Council on the advice of the Cab- 
inet ; among those appointed were experienced and 
learned persons from educational, cultural, reli- 
gious, political, business, and economic circles. A 
message from the Prime Minister delivered to the 
Council at the first of its weekly meetings, held on 
September 7, 1946, stated that the valuable nega- 
tive work of the previous year in eliminating mili- 
taristic and ultranationalistic elements from Japa- 
nese education should be supplemented by posi- 
tive measures. 

The Council’s first recommendation, made in 
November 1946, proposed that the educational sys- 
tem be reorganized at elementary and secondary 
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levels to provide nine years of free compulsory co- 
education, with a six-year program of elementary- 
school studies and a three-year program for the 
lower secondary school, and that this program be 
initiated by the beginning of the following school 
year, April 1, 1947. 

The second interim report of the Council, sub- 
mitted on December 27, 1946, recommended addi- 
tional reforms in Japanese education to achieve 
the stated objective of training all citizens as mem- 
bers of “a democratic and peaceful society and 
state, composed of individuals who are dedicated 
to the principles of truth, justice, and cooperation 
and who value personality; and who respect the 
dignity of labor.” The Council advised that basic 
education laws be enacted to provide for equality 
of opportunity in education, compulsory educa- 
tion, women’s education, and social, political, and 
religious education; to define the nature of the 
school system; to improve the status of teachers; 
and to reform educational administration. The 
Council also proposed that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation prepare a draft of the basic law of educa- 
tion. 

In this second report, the Council recommended 
that two three-year schools be established in the 
educational system between the elementary and 
university levels, that the first school (grades 7 to 
9) be compulsory, that both permit coeducation, 
and that the second school (grades 10 to 12) pro- 
vide vocational courses; contiguous to the latter 
would be four-year institutions, with provision 
that there also might be three-year and five-year 
institutions on this level. Recommendations were 
also made to establish postgraduate courses in 

universities, to place private institutions on a 
stronger social and financial basis, and to reform 
educational administration with stress on the fol- 
lowing points: rectification of bureaucratic stand- 
ardization and formalism; consideration of the 
opinion of citizens in educational administration; 
establishment of close connections between various 
levels of the formal educational system and social 
education; utilization of studies and researches 
concerning education; and decentralizing educa- 
tional administration. 


Reforms Concerning Ultranationalism and 
Militarism, October 1945—March 1947 


During the first year of occupation, it was neces- 
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sary for the occupation authorities to devote their 
efforts chiefly to the implementation of negative 
objectives, but increasing emphasis has more 
recently been placed upon the implementation of 
the positive aspects of the reorientation program, 
the ultimate purpose of which is to contribute to 
the development of a peaceful and democratic 
Japan that will not again be a menace to interna- 
tional security. 

Scar took the first major step to sever Japan 
from practices of the past in a memorandum issued 
to the Japanese Government on October 4, 1945, 
“Removal of Restrictions on Political, Civil and 
Religious Liberties”, ordering the abrogation and 
immediate suspension of all laws, decrees, ordi- 
nances, and regulations which established restric- 
tions on freedom of thought, religion, assembly, 
and speech. Unrestricted discussion of the Em- 
peror and the Government was to be permitted, 
according to the memorandum, and the Japanese 
Thought Police and other restrictive agencies were 
ordered to be discontinued. 

Since restrictions on the publication and circula- 
tion of printed materials formerly banned because 
of their liberal and democratic content continued 
to exist despite the directive of October 4, 1945, 
Scar issued another memorandum to the Japanese 
Government on February 13, 1946. This directive 
required the complete abrogation of all laws, ordi- 
nances, edicts, and directives or other regulations, 
expressed or implied, which restricted the free 
circulation of books, pamphlets, periodicals, or 
other publications, in public or educational 
libraries. 


Symbols and Ceremonies 


A blind devotion to the Emperor on the part of 
the common people, susceptible of ready conver- 
sion into support of wars of foreign aggression, 
had been fostered by extreme indoctrination in the 
schools, by surrounding the Imperial family with 
a mysterious veil of secrecy, by enforced acts of 
veneration such as obeisance to Imperial portraits 
in schools, and by excessive signs of respect in the 
handling of Imperial rescripts. 

The Imperial Rescript of January 1, 1946, dis- 
claimed the concepts of Japanese racial su- 
periority and the Emperor’s divine origin. Offer- 
ing his greetings for the new year, the Emperor 
referred to “the false conception that the Em- 
peror is divine and the Japanese people are 
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superior to other races and fated to rule the 
world.” 

On April 6, 1946, the Education Ministry issued 
an order stating that obeisance to the Emperor’s 
portrait and the housing of it in a particular shrine 
were no longer required; in the following July 
such school shrines were abolished by order of the 
Education Ministry. 

The use of certain subjects in the designs of 
postage stamps and currency, as media of propa- 
ganda, was forbidden by a Scar directive issued 
to the Japanese Government on May 13, 1946. The 
prohibited subjects include representations of 
Shinto shrines or other symbols of Shinto, symbols 
of militarism and ultranationalism such as por- 
traits of military and ultranationalistic leaders, 
scenes of territories no longer under Japanese 
sovereignty, and any other subjects not in harmony 
with the objectives of the occupation. 

On October 8, 1946, the Ministry issued a regu- 
lation which discontinued authorization for cere- 
monial reading of the Imperial Rescript on Edu- 
cation proclaimed by the Emperor Meiji. Ordi- 
nances detailing the prescribed ceremonies con- 
nected with the rescript were abrogated. Schools, 
however, were permitted to retain the official copy 
of the rescript as an historical document. 


Religion 


In order to separate religion from the state, to 
prevent misuse of religion for political ends, and 
to put all religions, faiths, and creeds upon ex- 
actly the same legal basis, Scar issued a directive 
to the Japanese Government on December 15, 1945, 
abolishing governmental sponsorship, support, 
perpetuation, control, and dissemination of state 
Shinto, which has been classified as a nonreligious 
cult as differentiated from the religion of sect 
Shinto. 

The directive forbade the propagation and dis- 
semination of militaristic and ultranationalistic 
ideology not only in Shinto doctrines, practices, 
rites, ceremonies, or observances, but also in any 
other religion, faith, sect, creed, or philosophy. It 
required that Shinto doctrine be deleted from all 
teachers’ manuals and textbooks in use in any 
educational institution supported by public funds, 
and that all physical symbols of state Shinto, such 
as the god-shelves (kamidana), be removed im- 
mediately from any official school, institution, or- 
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ganization, or structure supported by public 
funds. It forbade discrimination against any 
person because of his failure to profess, believe 
in, or participate in any practice of state Shinto 
or any other religion. 

In accordance with the basic Scar directive of 
October 4, 1945, in which the Japanese people were 
assured complete religious freedom, the directive 
of December 15 granted to state Shinto the same 
protection as to sect Shinto and any other reli- 
gion. Private educational institutions for the 
investigation and dissemination of Shinto and the 
training of priests for Shinto were permitted to 
operate with the same privileges and subject to 
the same controls and restrictions as any other 
private educational institution having no affilia- 
tion with government; in no case, however, were 
such institutions to receive support from public 
funds or to propagate and disseminate militaristic 
and ultranationalistic ideology. 

As used in the directive, the term “militaristic 
and ultra-nationalistic ideology” was defined as 
embracing those teachings, beliefs, and theories 
which advocate or justify a mission on the part of 
Japan to extend its rule over other nations and 
peoples by reason of: 


(1) The doctrine that the Emperor of Japan is 
superior to the heads of other states because 
of ancestry, descent, or special origin; 

(2) The doctrine that the people of Japan are 
superior to the people of other lands because 
of ancestry, descent, or special origin; 

(3) The doctrine that the islands of Japan are 
superior to other lands because of divine or 
special origin; or 

(4) Any other doctrine which tends to delude 
the Japanese people into embarking upon 
wars of aggression or to glorify the use of 
force as an instrument for the settlement 
of disputes with other peoples. 


Military Education 


Soon after the capitulation of August 14, 1945, 
the Japanese educational authorities, under 
Scar’s supervision, took steps toward the follow- 
ing reforms: closing of military and naval acade- 
mies and disposal of military weapons and 
equipment used in all schools for military training 
purposes; abrogation of a former order relative 
to the assignment of military officers on active duty 
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to schools as instructors in military training; dis- 
missal from school staffs of all military officers; 
and barring from school staffs of militaristic and 
ultranationalistic personnel. 

In response to a Scar directive of October 22, 
1945, requiring the discontinuance of all military 
education and drill, the Ministry of Education is- 
sued an order on November 6 abolishing all budo 
activities, including militaristic games, plays, and 
exercises, from all Japanese schools. A further 
Scar directive issued to the Japanese Government 
on November 18, 1945, ordered the abolition of all 
associations engaged in training related to aero- 
nautics, prohibited individuals from owning or 
possessing aeronautical apparatus, and prohibited 
teaching of, or research in, aeronautical subjects. 
Certain types of experimental research in nuclear 
physics have been forbidden, and in several in- 
stances military and naval installations have been 
converted to peaceful educational uses. 


Reforms in the School System 
October 1945—March 1947 


Types of Schools and Their Systems 


At the beginning of the occupation, the frame- 
work of the Japanese educational system still 
remained basically the same as that established 
during the Meiji era in 1871, when the Ministry 
of Education was established with jurisdiction 
over all educational matters, and in 1872 when a 
uniform educational system was first introduced to 
the entire country. 

The regular academic career of a male student 
before the war might include— 


Six years in an elementary school (plus two 
or three years in a higher elementary school 
if he did not intend to continue his education) ; 

Five years in a middle school ; 

Three years in higher schools (plus one optional 
year of postgraduate work) ; and three years 
in a university (plus two years of graduate 
work for a doctor’s degree). 


Because of the keen competition for admission 
to the middle and higher schools and the uni- 
versities, and the length of time required to finish 


*The Japanese Code of Education (1879) states:.‘In 
schools in general, pupils of both sexes shall not be taught 
in the same rooms, but in elementary schools teaching 
both sexes in the same rooms shell be permitted.” 
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such a course of study, only about 15 percent of 
Japanese students reached the higher levels of 
education. The rigid entrance examinations, 
economic selectivity, and social status to a cer- 
tain extent prevented potential candidates from 
competing on an equal basis. 

After the elementary school, students might 
attend the two- to five-year vocational schools; 
the seven-year part-time youth schools, first or- 
ganized in 1935 to give youth engaged in gainful 
occupation the equivalent of four years of study 
beyond the ordinary elementary school; colleges 
with courses of three years or more, specializing 
in various fields of vocational education; normal 
schools offering regular courses of two to four 
years, with postgraduate and special-investigation 
courses optional; institutes to train teachers for 
business and trade schools, with courses extending 
over three years ; and many types of special schools, 
emong which were the peers’ and peeresses’ schools, 
military and naval academies, and schools for fish- 
ermen, for policemen, for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind, and for merchant-marine officers. 

Schools for women were organized on a differ- 
ent basis. There was generally no coeducation 
beyond the third grade,* except in a few private 
schools and universities. In the education of girls 
and women, throughout the history of Japan, em- 
phasis had generally been placed upon training 
them to become “good wives and wise mothers”, 
and little training had been offered in academic 
or vocational subjects, or in interests outside the 
home. 

After graduation from the ordinary elementary 
school, girls having reached the age of twelve years 
might attend girls’ high schools over a period of 
four or five years and might then take a “supple- 
mentary” course of two years followed by a post- 
graduate course of two or three years. After com- 
pletion of the high-school course, girls might en- 
ter vocational schools, youth schools, universities, 
normal schools, higher normal schools, special in- 
stitutes, or private schools. 

Since the beginning of the occupation, reforms 
in the school system have been made in accordance 
with Allied policies contemplating that measures 
should be taken as rapidly as possible to achieve 
equality of educational opportunity for all, re- 
gardless of sex or social position. 

In October 1946 the Ministry of Education re- 
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pealed the article of the Elementary School Code 
providing for compulsory establishment of sep- 
arate classes for girls in all grades above the third. 
Principals of grade schools were to use their own 
judgment in adopting the system of coeducation. 
At the same time, the Ministry of Education re- 
ported that 22 women’s colleges and 23 girls’ high 
schools had been established since the beginning 
of the occupation. Men’s institutions which were 
made coeducational included 36 universities and 
the Tokyo Arts Academy. Prior to the occupa- 
tion only 10 universities admitted women. In Feb- 
ruary 1947 the Higher School Ordinance was 
amended to provide for the admission of women 
students to higher schools, which action permitted 
women to attend university preparatory schools 
and thus eliminated the need for private tutoring 
in preparation for university entrance. 

The new entrance requirements for higher 
schools announced by the Ministry of Education 
in February 1947 mark a major step in the democ- 
ratization of Japanese education. This plan 
replaced the former discriminatory system of 
limiting entrance to a small privileged group and 
provided a broader base for the selection of 
students for advanced education. Entrance to 
higher schools and colleges, formerly limited al- 
most exclusively to graduates of boys’ middle 
schools, was extended to permit graduates of girls’ 
high, vocational, and youth schools to compete for 
admittance. 

The former memory-type written entrance ex- 
amination for higher schools and colleges was 
replaced by (1) an academic-aptitude test pre- 
pared by psychologists under the direction of the 
Ministry of Education, and (2) scholastic-achieve- 
ment examinations prepared by each school. 
Personality and academic ratings made by the 
applicants’: former instructors supplanted oral 
examinations. Under the new plan, graduates of 
all higher schools and colleges were eligible to 
compete for university entrance and students were 
admitted on the basis of achievement examinations 
and objective rating charts. 


Selection of Teachers and Educational Officials 


Scap directives of October 22 and 30, 1945, 
called for the elimination of undesirable personnel 
from the educational system, the reinstatement of 
liberals purged by the militarists, and the estab- 
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lishment of committees for screening all educa- 
tional personnel. 

Those persons to be removed immediately and 
barred from future employment in the educa- 
tional system comprised all those known to be 
militaristic, ultranationalistic, or antagonistic to 
the objectives and policies of the occupation. 
Eligible for reappointment were those properly 
qualified teachers and educational officials who 
had been dismissed, suspended, or forced to resign 
since July 7, 1937, for liberal or anti-militaristic 
opinions or activities. Discrimination against 
any teacher or educational official on grounds of 
race, nationality, creed, political opinion, or social 
position was prohibited. 

The Japanese Ministry of Education was di- 
rected to establish administrative machinery and 
procedures for the effective investigation, screen- 
ing, and certification of all teachers and educa- 
tional officials, and to submit to Scap a report 
describing the actions taken to comply with these 
provisions. 

The rules and procedures governing the reten- 
tion, removal, appointment, or reappointment of 
teachers and educational officials were promul- 
gated on May 6, 1946, by the Japanese Government 
(Imperial Ordinance 263). All educational of- 
ficials and teachers were to be examined in order 
to eliminate career military personnel, notorious 
militarists, ultranationalists, and individuals 
hostile to occupation policies, and to provide for 
the preferential reinstatement of persons pre- 
viously dismissed for ideological or religious 
reasons. 

Members of the teaching profession and educa- 
tional administration were also affected by the 
January 4, 1946, directive which ordered the re- 
moval from public office of career military and 
Navy personnel; persons who had served in the 
Army or Navy as their principal occupation for 
more than 10 years; persons who had held posi- 
tions of importance in designated nationalistic 
societies; and those who had served for more than 
two years, during the period from July 1937 to 
September 1945, in positions designed to limit 
freedom of thought, such as positions in Protec- 
tion and Surveillance Offices or the Thought Su- 
pervision Section of the Education Ministry. 

According to the Education Ministry’s recent 
report (February 1948) on a survey conducted by 
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the Ministry’s screening office, a total of 665,324 
teachers went through the first screening in the 
year-and-a-half period between May 1946 and 
December 1947. Only 5,637 were purged, repre- 
senting less than one percent of the entire figure: 
2,941 were automatically purged; and 2,696 were 
found unacceptable by the screening committees. 
An approximate total of 115,000 teachers and ad- 
ministrators had voluntarily resigned prior to the 
promulgation of Imperial Ordinance 263. 

In January 1946, for the first time in Japanese 
history, professional educators were appointed as 
Minister and Vice Minister of Education, and 
throughout the Ministry more and more important 
positions have been filled by experts in education. 


Reeducation of Teachers 


To acquaint teachers with the aims and pro- 
cedures of democratic education, Allied policies 
call for the reorganization of normal schools and 
the establishment of teacher-training institutes, 
vacation schools, short refresher courses, et cetera. 
In addition they recommend encouragement of 
independent thinking on the part of the teachers; 
the interchange of teachers and of techniques of 
instruction between government and private insti- 
tutions; the employment as teachers of graduates 
from professional schools and universities ; assist- 
ance by the Ministry of Education in furnishing 
advisers for teacher-training purposes, intro- 
ducing adequate standards of certification, and 
applying new ways of teaching, including a wider 
use of modern audio-visual aids; revision of 
methods of instruction and examination to mini- 
mize the importance of and dependence upon rote- 
memory work; and adoption of uniform minimum 
standards for different levels of instruction in all 
schools of Japan, whether public or private. 

Teachers’ Manuals. As one means of effecting 
the reorientation of Japanese teachers from their 
function in a dictatorial and militaristic society 
to their responsibilities in a democracy, the Min- 
istry of Education has published new teachers’ 
manuals under the direction and with the approval 
of Scar. These manuals point out the funda- 
mental elements of democratic practices and offer 
guides for the establishment of those practices in 
Japanese education. They stand in sharp con- 
trast to former Japanese teachers’ manuals which, 
during the period of militaristic control, were 
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little more than handbooks of propaganda for the 
ruling clique. 

In April 1946 the Ministry of Education issued 
an interim 7'eachers’ Guide to Civie Education for 
secondary-school courses. This was the first man- 
ual for teachers prepared in simplified-language 
form that would insure its readability by all 
teachers, and this constituted the first move to 
give responsibility to the teacher for the content 
and method of a course. Teachers were directed 
to improve their methods of teaching; encourage 
student participation in discussions; avoid dry, 
formal answers; utilize newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and motion pictures; adjust materials to the 
intellectual and physical development of students; 
integrate civic education with other courses; and 
manage classrooms and school life as practical 
examples of social living. The publication of a 
more complete and detailed teachers’ manual for 
use in civic education was announced by the Min- 
istry of Education in November 1946. 

The Ministry of Education released in June 1946 
a Teachers’ Guide for Drawing and Handicrafts, 
designed to aid teachers and school officials in 
promoting freedom and initiative, developing 
character and creative ability, fostering a coopera- 
tive and understanding spirit through working 
together, and promoting interests leading to the 
intelligent choice of an occupation. No textbooks 
were to be used in these courses. Teachers were 
encouraged to use the resources of the school and 
community in developing materials for teaching. 
The Ministry of Education requested teachers to 
submit original ideas to the Bureau of Textbooks 
for inclusion in future materials on this subject 
for classroom use. 

In the same month the first six chapters of 
another teachers’ manual were issued by the Min- 
istry of Education. The manual pointed out 
these educational objectives as steps in the estab- 
lishment of a new Japan: the elimination of mil- 
itarism and ultranationalism, the development of 
a scientific attitude, the understanding of the 
worth of the individual, and the study of the func- 
tioning of democracy. General principles to guide 
in teaching activities included stress on education 
of the individual as such, the promotion of civic 
education, the elevation of women’s education, 
the dissemination of scientific knowledge, the pro- 
motion of physical strength, the advancement of 
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artistic culture, and the renovation of labor edu- 
cation. The manual also discussed the practical 
application of the new concepts to actual teaching 
procedures and to the choice and use of teaching 
and reference materials. Copies of Scar directives 
were included for use by the teachers in implement- 
ing new teaching methods. 

A course of study for the reeducation of teachers 
was initiated by the Ministry of Education in 
August 1946, and by November the general outline 
of the course was determined and work was begun 
on the basic texts to be used in the program. In 
January 1947 the manuscript of the first volume 
of the series wascompleted. Theseries of volumes 
was to cover about a dozen subjects; namely, ele- 
mentary social studies, secondary social studies, 
language arts, mathematics, arts and handicrafts, 
science, vocations, practical arts, English, music, 
and physical education. The volumes were or- 
ganized to apprise teachers of the objectives of the 
subject, pertinent aspects of the physical and psy- 
chological development of the child, teaching con- 
tent and methods, and methods of evaluating 
instruction. By the end of March 1947 the Eng- 
lish and mathematics volumes had been printed 
and distributed, as well as a general introductory 
volume, while those dealing with arts and handi- 
crafts, science, elementary social studies, physical 
education, and music were in the process of publi- 
cation. 

Anticipating the enactment of the new school 
education law, the Ministry of Education issued 
on February 17, 1947, a Handbook of Preparation 
for the Execution of the New School System, to 
prepare all schools for the transition to the new 
6-3-3-4 system. This book contains suggestions 
and recommendations for use by schools and com- 
munities in establishing six-year elementary 
schools, three-year lower-secondary schools, three- 
year high schools (upper-secondary schools), and 
four-year universities. 

An example of the trend of new teachers’ text- 
books is afforded by the publication in May 1947 
by the Ministry of Education of two new texts to 
give guidance and information on educational 
psychology. The first of these, fducation of Chil- 
dren Two to Siw, was written for kindergarten 
and day-nursery teachers and for parents. Pre- 
pared by a special committee of 20 leading child 
psychologists, this book offered material previ- 
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ously not available to the average Japanese teacher. 
The second text, Educational Psychology, was 
written by 10 of Japan’s outstanding educational 
psychologists and was designed primarily for 
normal-school use. Published in two volumes it 
traces the growth and development patterns of 
students from elementary school to the college 
level. j 

Teachers’ Organizations and Conferences. Al- 
lied policies recommend that encouragement be 
given to the formation and reorientation of edu- 
cational associations and parent-teacher associa- 
tions, in order to consider practical problems of 
education and to assist in making the Japanese 
people aware of the significant changes in the 
direction of education in a democratic Japan. The 
American Education Mission urged teachers to 
hold meetings for the exchange of ideas and added 
that, since the most effective meetings of teachers 
are usually those which the teachers themselves 
organize, teachers’ associations of all kinds, in- 
cluding teachers’ unions, should be allowed free- 
dom of organization. 

The first organization of teachers, the Japan 
Teachers’ Association, was formed in December 
1945, with membership open to all teachers in pub- 
lic and private schools and universities in Japan. 
Two other unions, the All-Japan Council of Teach- 
ers’ Unions, composed principally of primary- 
school teachers throughout Japan, and the Na- 
tional Federation of Teachers’ Unions, organized 
among the higher-school teachers in the Tokyo 
area, have endeavored to improve the economic 
conditions of teachers. The Japan Teachers’ 
Union, formed in conjunction with the merger of 
the major teachers’ organizations in July 1947, is 
the bargaining agent for some 500,000 teachers. 

A special conference of teachers from 100 nor- 
mal schools, held in Tokyo in July 1946, concluded 
that normal schools should be continued as an ap- 
propriate agency for reorienting teachers and that 
the study of national sociological problems should 
be introduced in normal schools to make teachers 
aware of the social as well as educational problems 
and to make teaching more positive and realistic. 

In October 1946 the first of a series of special 
training courses was held to reorient the national 
school inspectors, who, as members of the Ministry 
of Education’s Division of Superintendents and 
Inspectors, supervised the school system. Officials 
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of the Ministry of Education explained the 
changes that were being realized in Japanese edu- 
cation and showed the relation of school inspectors 
to the solution of impending problems. Close co- 
operation on the part of school inspectors with the 
principals and teachers of schools and with com- 
munity leaders was stressed. In contrast to pre- 
vious meetings of school inspectors, which con- 
sisted only of lectures, the new program was 
planned to minimize lectures and to emphasize dis- 
cussion groups, practical observations, and cri- 
tiques of classroom teaching. Meetings were 
planned to be held between October 1946 and 
March 1947 in nine regions of Japan to provide 
this training for all school inspectors. 

To provide for the reeducation of teachers while 
on the job, the Ministry of Education issued a 
notification on October 2, 1946, to educational offi- 
cials that they should establish a teachers’ confer- 
ence for research in every Japanese school. These 
conferences were designed to enable the teachers 
within a particular school to study their classroom 
and professional problems and to give advice and 
recommendations to the principal on matters of 
educational practice. Suggested topics for re- 
search were furnished by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Such groups were to be autonomous and 
completely free from domination by the principals, 
but the principals were to retain the authority and 
responsibility for school administration. 

The Federation of Private Schools of Japan 
met in Tokyo on November 6, 1946. The Private 
University Association, the Semmon Gakko (Col- 
lege) Association, and the Primary School 
Association were represented. The Federation, 
established to promote mutual study and common 
action on private-school problems, decided to form 
committees to study various educational problems 
and to maintain liaison with the Japanese Edu- 
cational Reform Council mentioned on an earlier 
page. 

In November 1946 a University Professors’ As- 
sociation was formed, with professors, associate 
professors, and instructors from both govern- 
mental and private institutions included in the 
membership. The organization adopted as its 
aims the promotion of international cultural re- 
lations; assistance in the exchange of professors 
and lecturers between governmental and private 
schools; and the promotion of the social and 





financial status of university teachers. This move 
was a step toward the elimination of barriers 
between governmental and private institutions of 
higher learning. 

To encourage the growing interest in the devel- 
opment of parent-teacher associations, the Min- 
istry of Education, in February 1947, prepared 
and distributed to all prefectural educational offi- 
cials a pamphlet containing suggestions for the 
organization of Pra groups, operating procedures, 
information on the relation of such organizations 
to communities,and schools, and practical sugges- 
tions for their financing. 

The first series of six area conferences began 
in March 1947 and extended into April. It was 
sponsored by the Ministry of Education and was 
intended for Japanese educators. Its general 
purposes were to clarify the basic policies and 
operation of the new educational system; to in- 
troduce the new curriculum; to provide oppor- 
tunity for study and discussion of new courses; 
and to give guidance and direction for the intro- 
duction of the new course of study at the different 
grade levels. Delegates to the conferences in- 
cluded educational leaders and administrators in 
each region, and women delegates served at all 
the meetings and participated freely in all forums. 
A second series of six conferences began in June 
and extended for two months. 

At the concluding sessions of the first series in 
April, hundreds of participants responded to in- 
vitations to submit their impressions and criticism 
of the conferences, which were a completely new 
type in Japan. Features enthusiastically men- 
tioned were the democratic methods of represen- 
tation, the organization and administration of the 
meetings, the opportunity for asking questions 
and for activities of special-interest groups, the 
importance of women delegates’ participation in 
the meetings along with the men, and the chil- 
dren’s exhibits and programs. 


Textbooks and Curricula 


The Scar directive of October 22, 1945, provided 
that existing curricula, textbooks, teaching man- 
uals, and instructional materials, “the use of which 
is temporarily permitted on an emergency basis”, 
should be examined as rapidly as possible and that 
those portions designed to promote a militaristic 
or ultranationalistic ideology should be eliminated. 
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New curricula, textbooks, teaching manuals, and 
instructional materials “designed to produce an 
educated, peaceful, and responsible citizenry” were 
to be prepared and substituted for existing ma- 
terials as rapidly as possible. 

A Scap directive of December 31, 1945, required 
the suspension of courses in morals, Japanese his- 
tory, and geography until Scar headquarters 
should give permission for their resumption. Mili- 
taristic and ‘ultranationalistic ideologies inextric- 
ably interwoven in textbooks for these courses 
made their use impossible even in deleted form. 
The Japanese Ministry of Education was ordered 
to collect and destroy texts and teachers’ manuals 
for these courses and to submit plans for revising 
the textbooks and for substituting courses until 
revision of the texts was completed. A directive 
of January 17, 1946, required the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to submit English translations of all text- 
books, teaching manuals, and instructional ma- 
terials for review and approval before printing in 
the Japanese language. 

The necessary deletions were made in texts that 
did not require complete and immediate revision, 
manuscripts to replace those completely with- 
drawn were prepared by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and the printing and distribution of texts in 
approved form was begun by the end of July 1946. 
At that time Scar announced that 453 texts for 
elementary, secondary, normal, youth, and voca- 
tional schools had been written and approved. 

In the past, textbooks for Japanese schools were 
published in separate editions for boys and girls, 
reflecting the sharp distinction that has been made 
in Japanese education between courses and schools 
for boys and those for girls. The first step toward 
eliminating such distinctions was made during the 
preparation of the interim textbooks. Music texts 
for elementary- and secondary-school use and sec- 
ondary readers were prepared for use by both 
sexes, 

A new civic-education course, substituted for 
the morals course suspended by Scar in December 
1945, was introduced in April 1946. The object 
of the course, according to instructions of the 
Ministry of Education to secondary-school teach- 
ers, was to train citizens to undertake a proper 
role in local, national, and world life; to develop 
character and a sense of responsibility through 
living and working in the community; and to 
equip the student to contribute to the betterment 
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of society. The Ministry of Education was given 
permission in July 1946 to reopen courses in 
geography with textbooks prepared by the Min- 
istry. In October 1946 a ScaP memorandum 
authorized courses in Japanese history to be 
reopened. New history textbooks were written by 
Japanese historians under the supervision of Scar. 

The production of stop-gap textbooks for the 
year 1946-47 was completed in March 1947. 
Under this interim program 426 approved text- 
books were published, including 67 elementary, 66 
secondary, 23 youth, 29 normal, and 241 voca- 
tional texts. 

The Ministry of Education textbook program 
for the school year 1947-48 has been directed 
toward the preparation of textbooks for long- 
term use. Advisory groups of teachers assisted 
in the preparation of manuscripts, and criteria 
for evaluation have been enlarged to include the 
psychological development, interests, and social 
environment of the students as well as the elimi- 
nation of militaristic and ultranationalistic 
doctrines. 

By the end of March, 84 textbooks had been 
approved. This total included 42 for elementary 
schools and 26 for lower-secondary schools on 
language and literature, social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, English, and music; 12 for upper- 
secondary schools on language and literature, 
science, and English; and 4 for normal schools 
on social studies, educational subjects, and psy- 
chology. In addition, 20 vocational textbooks for 
normal schools were approved. By June 15, the 
Ministry of Education had approved 155 textbook 
manuscripts and had 118 others in process of re- 
view. It had authorized 122 for printing, and 
the printing of 51 had been completed. At the 
rate of 13 million a month, a total of 81,567,128 
textbooks had been printed up to September 1947. 

Programs for increased training in the sciences 
have been stressed not only for the development 
of scientific improvements for Japan, but also for 
the development of scientific and critical attitudes 
on the part of students. Opening of courses to 
more students, the establishment of new schools of 
science, provision of special opportunities for 
promising students, and the introduction of extra- 
curricular instruction in science have formed part 
of the program. 

New curricula for elementary and secondary 
schools were developed by the Ministry of Educa- 
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tion. The curricula, based on 60-minute periods, 
are as follows: 


CURRICULUM FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Hours per week 


Subject 





Japanese language..... 
Social studies.......... 
Mathematics.......... 


MERE Ra s.cctsdccdierbawete xy 


Total for each 
student’s 
schedule...... 





« Figures in parentheses indicate the maximum number of hours 
which may be taken in the designated aoneee, not to exceed the 
total weekly figures shown in parenthese 

>To be utilized by each child in self-directed activities under 
teacher’s guidance. 


CURRICULUM FOR LOWER SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Hours per week 
Subject 


Required 
Japanese language............. 
NS sits 5 5 5:5, 0- 2.09 eee oe 
err 
Japanese history............... 
INN a ne teisis'ebeea sie co's 


PUGMIONE CORININS. 05 5. eee neces 

Vocational courses*............ 
Elective» 

Foreign language............... 

ES CO COT CRE COREE) et 

Vocational courses*............ 

ES cs Sines 544-4100 $8.05 os 





Total for each student’s 
SP Acs ch xcdaawdsanick 


ain This category includes agriculture, commerce, industry, fish- 
and practical arts developed to meet the n of students 
na the capabilities of each school’s staff and facilities. Stu- 
dents elect desired vocational courses from those offer 
a are permitted to choose a total of four elective 
s. 
me Maximum periods permitted each student are shown in 
parentheses. 


ve 








CURRICULUM FOR UPPER SECONDARY 














SCHOOLS 
Hours per week 
Subject 
Grade 
10 

Required * 

Japanese language.............. 3 3 

General social studies........... Obs cxcisbecwsean 

Physical education............. 3 3 
Elective 

Japanese language.............. 2 2 

CIE o oaic cslosccntscawens 2 2 

Chinese classics................ 2 2 

IIE Fieid Se iacsrisvcchionisd 5 


SN C0 te WON, 6565 6 eo ciabeacasateaxeedbeaeee 
ReUOE OF Ue QU ois 6s crahioedscleasamalam ecu 
POM CUE Se ass cs Scascsesdtincwes 
CeeNG SANS 555555 So ewisleseccsies teauieeenes 
RNIN 6 iioiid iss cdlicwcadedivatbovesds 
ee ae ee 
A GEE CRO 6.5556. iba 'ccccnsscdlna’ ans 
Geometry and analytic geom- 
WU Biboves dee Cca cae eheGhosaenrieasneebenweue 
Norse edeeawsmee 
MUN <3 Baew oe cadu des DEL ie chee eaeeeowe es 
DNS ss Seixas Sawa Dateless Cin eae ee 
RI fico anigns pousix aaa kaa hearse kee 
SPORE COORTOT 55 vivncavcdeak cnsleaeecele ss we 
Foreign language............... 
Se lial Oe ees eset Sat 
MN ois eae Si cdesaeen 
PINE 85s Sowieudawsec 








Total for each student’s 
a ee eer 30(34)/30(34)/30(34) 





* Students are also required to elect one course in science and 
one = mathematics. 


oT m, grates 11 and 12, one of the two listed courses is to be 
offered each gra 


© Maximum ie permitted are shown in parentheses. 


The new curricula are based upon the psycholog- 
ical and social needs of children and are high- 
lighted by the introduction of a course in social 
studies, an improved general-science program, and 
a rounded course in physical education. 


Extracurricular and Adult Education 


Soon after the beginning of the occupation, 
the Ministry of Education, under Scar direction, 
issued orders providing for the inauguration of 
new youth organizations in place of the disbanded 
Youth Corps. This wartime organization, com- 
posed of the Young Men’s Associations, the Young 
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Women’s Associations, the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Guides, and other youth groups, was formed in 
1941 and placed under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Education. When the jurisdiction 
was transferred to the Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association in 1943, membership in the Youth 
Corps was over 15 million. 

The Ministry of Education in October 1946 
issued a notification to prefectural governors 
indicating preventive measures to solve the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency and suggesting that 
school extracurricular activities should be broad- 
ened and enlivened; that schools and committees 
sponsor art, drama, and music festivals; and that 
student organizations in schools be encouraged. 
The Ministry’s directive pointed out that schools 
should be not only “places of culture and train- 
ing, but also places of friendliness and comfort” 
and that sports and other forms of recreation 
should be provided for youths working in offices 
and factories. It further recommended that the 
character of home life should be renovated, that 
a close relationship should be maintained between 
parents and schools, and that parents should 
be encouraged to improve their civic knowledge. 

Volunteer Child Protection Units in Tokyo were 
organized in September 1946 by the Ministry of 
Education to give outdoor instruction to children 
in parks, playgrounds, vacant lots, and other 
such places where children congregate. The units, 
intended to offer guidance to children rendered 
homeless or cut adrift from family protection and 
influence, were extended throughout the country, 
in October 1946, by a directive of the Ministry of 
Education to prefectural and local educational of- 
ficials. Radio programs, phonograph records, 
games, physical training, story telling, instruction 
in art and handicrafts, lectures on hygiene, and 
lessons in simple English were planned for meet- 
ings of the units. 

The Ministry of Education issued instructions 
to all prefectural governors on January 6, 1947, 
regarding the establishment of a sex-education 
program for young people. The letter stressed the 
importance of cultural activities as a means of min- 
imizing sex problems and the need of formulat- 
ing a permanent program that includes wholesome 
athletic programs for schools, factories, and young 
men’s associations. 
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In the field of adult education Allied policies 
provide that a program should be promoted 
rapidly by the use of all suitable facilities and — 
media, such as evening classes, university exten- 
sion courses, radio, motion pictures, and libraries, 
and that Japanese parents and citizens should 
be encouraged to feel a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility for the success of the reorientation 
program. 

One of the first measures taken to comply with 
these policies was an ordinance issued on Novem- 
ber 9, 1945, by the Education Ministry to prefec- 
tural governments, educational and social-welfare 
groups, religious groups, and teachers, providing 
that school buildings, libraries, and special lecture 
courses in civics and cultural subjects should be 
opened to the general public. These included 
courses designed especially for women and indus- 
trial workers and summer sessions in universities. 

In response to the ordinance, local governments 
and colleges and universities established a number 
of courses. Initially, much of the extension work 
was designed to prepare for the spring 1946 na- 
tional election of members to the Diet and to edu- 
cate the Japanese people in the democratic mean- 
ing of the franchise and the responsibility of the 
individual to use the ballot. Wide coverage of 
current social, political, and economic problems 
provided through radio forums, discussions, com- 
mentaries, and interviews, continued the plans for 
education in citizenship. 

A program of adult education for local com. 
munities that the Ministry of Education inaugu- 
rated in June 1946, enabled communities to obtain, 
through the Ministry of Education, the services of 
university lecturers for local programs. The pro- 
gram called for the choice of the speakers and their 
topics by the local communities, and for the pro- 
vision of advice by the Ministry of Education to 
those groups requesting assistance. 

In July 1946, the Ministry of Education inaugu- 
rated the establishment of Citizens’ Public Halls in 
the cities, towns, and villages to provide centers 
of practical and cultural information in communi- 
ties throughout Japan. The enterprise as pro- 
jected combines features of adult schools, public 
assembly halls, and technical and industrial in- 
formation centers. Membership is open to all 
adults, both sexes participating in discussions and 
debates in town meetings. Managing committees, 
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elected by the citizens of the community, have the 
responsibility of making plans for the establish- 
ment of workshops, libraries, museums, classes in 
current events, and industrial and technical train- 
ing. The general financial responsibility is borne 
by the local community, with further financial sup- 
port expected to come from individual and group 
donations. Conferences were held throughout 
Japan to promote the institution of these Citizens’ 
Public Halls. Because of a serious shortage of 
funds and building materials, the program has not 
yet been fully implemented in many areas. 

The Ministry of Education directed prefectual 
governments in January 1947 to publicize the 
establishment of the halls. Subsidies totaling 
3,500,000 yen included grants of 2,100 yen each to 
be presented to those towns in which Citizens’ 
Public Halls had already been established, and 
1,100 yen each to the towns preparing to establish 
halls, 

On August 22, 1946, the Ministry of Education 
ordered a nation-wide comprehensive series of 
university-extension lecture courses. The pro- 
gram was designed “to acquaint the general public 
with the spirit of democracy and science and to 
strengthen the people’s will for the construction 
of a new culture”. By the end of the month 29 
universities, colleges, higher schools, normal 
schools, and social-education bodies had begun 
organizing the first courses. 

The plan provided for instruction in schools, 
civic halls, temples, and other places convenient 
for the assembly of the general public. It empha- 
sized explanation of the new Constitution and 
understanding of social and natural sciences, 
financial conditions, international affairs, and 
current events. Round-table discussions, ques- 
.tion-and-answer groups, experiments, field trips, 
and cultural associations supplement formal 
lectures. 

Courses formerly offered by elementary schools 
for the mothers of school children were enlarged in 
August 1946 to include fathers. The Ministry of 
Education directed that classes for parents, con- 
ducted by local elementary, secondary, or youth 
schools or local Citizens’ Public Halls, interpret 
ideas of democracy ; develop civic spirit ; and give 
instruction in cultural and vocational subjects, 
household management, home education, child 


training, hygiene, physical training, and recrea- 
tion. 

A program, beginning in September 1946 and 
designed to “assist general factory workers in ac- 
quiring the knowledge necessary for good citizen- 
ship, scientific knowledge and technical skill in 
their particular fields”, was requested by the 
Ministry of Education in a letter to all prefectural 
governors. The Japanese labor unions, to conduct 
“labor colleges” in general adult education, set 
aside nearly three quarters of a million yen for the 
current fiscal year. 

Athletic clubs, organized spontaneously by em- 
ployers and employees in factories and plants 
throughout Japan, reached a total of about 150 by 
the end of 1946. Sports programs scheduled par- 
ticipation in gymnastics, baseball, tennis, ping- 
pong, volleyball, basketball, track and field events, 
water polo, and mountain climbing. 

The first issue of the bimonthly Social Education 
News was published by the Ministry of Education 
in December 1946 for distribution to all prefec- 
tural education offices and all social-education 
organizations in Japan. Its purpose is to inform 
adult-education agencies of news and plans on the 
national level and to provide a medium of exchange 
for organizations engaged in social education. 

In January 1947 the Ministry of Education di- 
rected the heads of 55 normal schools, colleges, and 
universities in various prefectures to establish 
lecture courses for the popularization of the new 
Constitution, covering these subjects: popular 
sovereignty, abandonment of war, fundamental 
human rights, women’s rights, and political struc- 
ture. A subsidy of 2,000 yen was granted to each 
of the schools for promotion of these lectures, to 
be free to the public. 

In compliance with Allied policies requiring that 
foreign books should be made accessible to the 
general public as well as to teachers, especially in 
central libraries, plans were initiated as early as 
September—October 1945 for the establishment of 
libraries to provide Japanese educators, writers, 
civic officials, publishers, et cetera, with reference 
materials. March 1947 marked the first anniver- 
sary of the Civil Information and Education Li- 
brary, which has a staff of 10 Japanese nationals 
and 10 Americans and a collection of about 3,000 
books and 400 current periodicals. During the 
year daily attendance increased from 300 to more 
than 600, and the library served a total of 125,000 
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Japanese whose subject interests are about 50 per- 
cent technology, 12 percent government and cur- 
rent events, 12 percent economics and labor, and 
26 percent all other subjects. 

Women have been encouraged to organize demo- 
cratically and to improve their status socially, po- 
litically, and economically. Political parties and 
feminine leaders have endeavored to promote the 
political education of women and to encourage 
their participation in politics. Scap guided prep- 
aration of radio programs, newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, and public forums and encouraged 
discussion of social problems, such as the Japanese 
feudal family system, paternal dominance, mar- 
riage without consent, wage discrimination, and 
lack of equal educational opportunities. 

The Government has shown an increasing tend- 
ency to consult women leaders on problems of the 
day. Appointments of women to Official positions 
in the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of 
Health and Welfare were noted in July 1946. 
Various ministries have included women in ad- 
visory citizens’ committees, and several women 
have served as members of the Diet. In October 
1946 statistics compiled by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion showed that 2,284 women’s organizations had 
been formed in 40 prefectures. Between Decem- 
ber 1946 and April 1947, meetings of women 
leaders, with a total attendance of 17,595, were 
reported held in more than half the prefectures 
of Japan. 


New Basie Laws of Education 


Reeducation in Japan is based on the nation’s 
new Constitution, which was signed by Emperor 
Hirohito, was promulgated November 3, 1946, and 
became effective May 3, 1947;° the Fundamental 
Law of Education, which was promulgated and 
came into force on March 29, 1947;*° and the 
School Education Law, which was promulgated 
on March 29, 1947, and became effective on April 1, 
1947, the first day of the school year. 


The Constitution 


Although the Meiji Constitution of 1889 (which 
remained in effect until the new Constitution came 
into force) provided the means by which a repre- 
sentative parliamentary government might have 
developed in Japan, it was utilized by militaristic 
and ultranationalistic elements to obtain political 
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power and to exercise it without restraint in behalf 
of their designs for conquest. 

Respecting education, the new Constitution in- 
cludes the following provisions: 


Article 14. “All of the people are equal under 
the law and there shall be no discrimination in 
political, economic or social relations because of 
race, creed, sex, social status or family origin.” 

Article 20. “Freedom of religion is guaranteed 
toall. No religious organization shall receive any 
privileges from the State, nor exercise any political 
authority. 

“No person shall be compelled to take part in 
any religious act, celebration, rite or practice. 

“The State and its organs shall refrain from 
religious education or any other religious activity.” 

Article 23. “Academic freedom is guaranteed.” 

Article 26. “All people shall have the right to 
receive an equal education correspondent to their 
ability, as provided by law. 

“All people shall be obligated to have all boys 
and girls under their protection receive ordinary 
education as provided for by law. Such com- 
pulsory education shall be free.” 


Fundamental Law of Education 


The Fundamental Law of Education (Law No. 
25) recites the following in its preamble (in 
translation) : 


“Having established the Constitution of Japan, 
we have shown our resolution to contribute to the 
peace of the world and the welfare of humanity by 
building a democratic and cultural state. The 
realization of this ideal depends fundamentally 
on the power of education. 

“We shall esteem individual dignity and en- 
deavour to bring up a people who love truth and 
peace, while education which aims at the creation 
of culture general and rich in individuality shall 
be spread far and wide.” 


According to article 1, “Education shall aim 
at the full development of personality, striving for 


*The Constitution of Japan, Effective May 3, 1947 
(Department of State publication 2836, Far Eastern 
Series 22). 

Japanese Official Gazette (English ed.), no. 298, Mar. 
31, 1947, p. 4. 

4 Tbid., p. 5. 
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the rearing of the people, sound in mind and body, 
who shall love truth and justice, esteem individual 
value, respect labour and have a deep sense of 
responsibility, and be imbued with the independent 
spirit, as builders of the peaceful state and 
society.” 

Article 3 provides for equal opportunity in edu- 
cation, without discrimination on account of race, 
creed, sex, social status, economic position, or fam- 
ily origin and for financial aid by state and local 
public corporations to those who have difficulty in 
receiving education for economic reasons. Article 
4 requires people “to have boys and girls under 
their protection receive nine years’ general educa- 
tion” and specifies that no tuition shall be charged 
for compulsory education in schools established 
by the state and by local public corporations. 
Article 5 provides for coeducation. 

As to social education, article 7 provides that 
state and local public bodies shall encourage home 
education and education carried out in places of 
work or elsewhere in society. 

Political and religious education are the subjects 
of articles 8 and 9, respectively. They declare 
that “the political knowledge necessary for intelli- 
gent citizenship” and “the attitude of religious 
tolerance and the position of religion in social 
life” shall be valued in education, but they provide 
that “the schools prescribed by law” shall refrain 
from political education or other political activi- 
ties for or against any specific political party and 
“the schools established by the state and local 
public bodies” shall refrain from religious educa- 
tion or other activities for a specific religion. 


School Education Law 


Schools specifically provided for in the School 
Education Law are primary schools, secondary 
schools, high schools, universities, schools for the 
blind, schools for the deaf, schools for the 
handicapped, kindergartens, and “miscellaneous 
schools”. The law _ identifies “Government 
schools” as those established by the state, “public 
schools” as those established by prefectural and 
local public entities, and “private schools” as those 
established by corporations provided for under 
separate law. 

Continuance of existing schools under the for- 
mer laws, however, is provided for under supple- 
mentary provisions of the new law. Such ele- 
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mentary schools and their equivalent and kinder- 
gartens under the former laws shall henceforth 
be considered the primary schools and kinder- 
gartens established under the new law. With 
this exception, they provide that schools under the 
former laws which exist at the time of the enforce- 
ment of the new law may continue their existence 
as schools under the former laws, or may become 
schools of other types under the former laws. The 
former school laws are expressly abolished. 
These provisions authorize continuance of exist- 
ing universities and higher schools, colleges, nor- 
mal schools, high schools, middle schools, and 
youth schools established under the former laws. 

Each city, town, or village is required to estab- 
lish primary and secondary schools sufficient for 
its school-age children, but in necessary cases a 
group of communities may organize school unions. 

The law effectuates the program for decentrali- 
zation of control of the schools by vesting in pre- 
fectural authorities jurisdiction over public and 
private schools in the classifications of kinder- 
garten, primary, secondary, and high schools; 
schools for the blind, deaf, and handicapped; and 
miscellaneous schools. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion is given jurisdiction over public and private 
universities. Powers vested in competent local 
and prefectural authorities include determination 
of curricula, choice of textbooks, and appoint- 
ment of principals and teachers for their schools; 
in addition miscellaneous regulations confer broad 
powers generally by the provision and other mat- 
ters to be decided upon by the competent au- 
thorities. 

The period of transition to full operation of the 
law is covered by articles in its supplementary 
provisions, which state that “for the time being” 
the competent authority under a number of pro- 
visions of the law shall be the Minister of Educa- 
tion; that the competent prefectural authority 
shall be the prefectural governor; and that the 
managing agent of the city, town, or village pri- 
mary schools shall be the mayor of a city or the 
“head man” of a town or village. 

Penal regulations included in the law provide a 
fine or imprisonment for persons who disobey 
orders of competent authorities for the closing of 
schools, and a fine for (a) employers of children 
who prevent them from receiving compulsory edu- 
cation, (6) protectors or guardians who fail to 
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send school-age children to school after being 
reminded of their duty, and (¢c) miscellaneous 
schools which assume the same name as schools 
provided for under the law. 

The law forbids corporal punishment of chil- 
dren, but it provides that principals and teachers 
may punish their students when they recognize it 
_ to be necessary “in the light of education”, in com- 
pliance with the regulations issued by, the com- 
petent authorities. 

The existing Law for Defrayment by the Treas- 
ury of Compulsory Education Expenditure is 
partially amended to provide for defrayment by 
the National Treasury of one half “of the expendi- 
ture required by the Prefectures for the salaries, 
special additional grants, death grants, and trav- 
elling allowances provided for by the Imperial 
Ordinance for the teachers and officials 
engaged in compulsory education in public pri- 
mary schools and secondary schools.” 

Schools may collect tuition fees. As to com- 
pulsory education, however, in Government and 
public primary schools and secondary schools, or 
equivalent schools for the blind, deaf, and handi- 
capped, no tuition fees shall be collected. Mat- 
ters regarding tuition fees and other expenses in 
Government and public schools shall be decided 
by the competent authorities. 

Private schools shall make budgets for revenue 
and expenditure and report them to the com- 
petent authorities before the opening of every 
fiscal year, and shall settle accounts for both rev- 
enue and expenditure and report the settlement 
to the competent authorities within two months 
after the closing of every fiscal year. Any impor- 
tant changes to be made in the budget for revenue 
and expenditure shall be reported as well. 

In case the competent prefectural authorities 
recognize that some towns or villages are unable 
to afford the expenses which they are to defray 
in establishing primary or secondary schools, 
organizing school unions, or committing the educa- 
tional affairs of the whole or part of their school- 
age children to other cities, towns, or villages or to 
school unions, the prefecture concerned shall, 
through the deliberation of its assembly, give 
necessary aid to the towns or villages. 

For primary-school attendance, the city, town, 
or village shall give necessary aid to the pro- 
tectors of those school-age children who are recog- 
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nized to have difficulties in attending school for 
financial reasons. 

Private schools cannot take tuition fees for the 
compulsory education of school-age children en- 
trusted to them by cities, towns, and villages “for 
the time being” under the supplementary pro- 
visions of the law respecting the transition period. 


Japanese Administration of Education 


The essential change in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion under the new laws was the diminution of its 
former vast powers, although the organizational 
structure, itself has not been greatly altered. 

The new laws were designed to effect administra- 
tive reforms in conformity with Allied policies, 
which contemplated that the Japanese Government 
should exercise such control over the educational 
system as to insure the achievement of the ob- 
jectives of the occupation and should allocate 
sufficient financial aid, supplemented by funds 
from local and private bodies, for the maintenance 
of an adequate level of education throughout 
Japan. The educational system should, accord- 
ing to Allied policies, be freed from party politics 
and bureaucratic control, and the authority and 
responsibility for the local administration of edu- 
cational establishments should, in due time, be 
decentralized. 

Under the new Constitution the Cabinet, in the 
exercise of the Executive power vested in it, is 
responsible to the Diet, which is elected by the 
people. The Prime Minister, designated by a reso- 
lution of the Diet and appointed by the Emperor, 
selects the Minister of Education and the other 
Ministers of State and may remove them as he 
chooses. A majority of the Ministers must be 
chosen from among the members of the Diet. 

The School Education Law decentralizes con- 
trol of éducation, vesting in prefectural authori- 
ties jurisdiction over public and private primary, 
secondary, and high schools; schools for the blind, 
deaf, and handicapped; kindergartens; and mis- 
cellaneous schools. Jurisdiction over public and 
private universities is assigned to the Ministry of 
Education. Many matters for decision by the 
Ministry of Education are specified by the law, 
particularly during the period of transition to full 
effectiveness of the law. Some control remains in 
the Ministry under article 98 of the new law, pro- 
viding for continuation of schools existing under 
former laws when the new law became effective. 
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Under the pre-surrender pattern of Japanese 
Government, final authority over local administra- 
tion in Tokyo-To, Hokkaido, and the prefectures 
rested with the national Government. Although 
local units were required to establish and maintain 
certain educational institutions (e. g., municipali- 
ties were responsible for elementary schools, and 
prefectures for secondary schodls) , the regulations 
and principles for administration and education 
were prescribed nationally. 

Since the surrender, steps have been taken to 
separate responsibility for local educational ad- 
ministration from other local government re- 
sponsibilities. Population and degree of urbani- 
zation appear to determine the degree of separation 
within the local government structure. The first 
step in this direction after the surrender was the 
establishment by the Home Ministry of Education 
and Welfare Departments in 15 prefectures. The 
second step, taken in November 1946, was the split- 
ting of these offices into separate Education De- 
partments and Welfare Departments and the crea- 
tion of separate departments for these two func- 
tions in Tokyo-To and in Hokkaido. At the same 
time a unified Education and Welfare Department 
was set up in each of the 29 remaining prefectures. 

Scar’s report, Zwo Years of Occupation, indi- 

cates that educational authority has been decen- 
- tralized to the extent that, although the legal 
authority has remained with the Ministry of 
Education, the prefectural and local authorities 
have assumed greater responsibilities, with more 
freedom to develop programs and practices to 
meet local needs. Groups of citizens have been 
established in local communities throughout Japan 
to advise educational authorities on critical prob- 
lems. Preliminary steps have been taken to 
establish prefectural and local school boards, 
elected by the people, in whose hands the responsi- 
bility for administering the schools will be placed. 
These plans envisage the retention by law at the 
national level of certain minimum provisions and 
standards, and the granting of increasing powers 
at prefectural and local educational levels. 


Inauguration of the New School System 


Although the reeducation program is compre- 
hensive and involves long-range objectives, a sub- 
stantial beginning has been made, and momentous 
changes in the internal structure and in the whole 
fabric and pattern of Japanese life have already 





occurred. Full achievement of the program, 
however, is necessarily predicated upon gradual 
stages of evolution. 

Development of the program during two years 
of occupation has necessarily been retarded by 
practical problems of finance, building facilities, 
teacher supply, and the pressure of social and 
economic reconstruction. It is also affected by 
the circumstances under which it was launched, 
in a vanquished nation, with the attendant 
destruction of schools and the impact of a radical 
change in the traditions, aims, and usages of an 
educational system already lowered in standards. 
Moreover, the drastic alteration of the administra- 
tion and conduct of education under a changing 
form of government contributes to the interval 
of confusion. 


Educational Budget 


The pressing need of funds remains an ever- 
present problem of Japanese education. Appro- 
priations of the national Government for the 
rehabilitation of war-damaged schools have been 
far below the Education Ministry’s estimates of 
needs. Asa result, present plans call for rehabili- 
tation of elementary and secondary schools on a 
protracted, six-year schedule and of colleges and 
universities on an eight-year schedule. 

Although prefectures and municipalities, which 
are required by law to establish and support most 
of the elementary and secondary schools, have 
formulated financial and other programs for the 
reconstruction of their war-damaged schools, the 
inadequacies and unequal distribution of local re- 
sources, as well as the ultimate responsibility of the 
national Government for Japanese education, 
have made it inevitable that the central Govern- 
ment, and particularly the Education Ministry, 
should act as the guiding force in promoting the 
material and financial aspects of recovery in 
Japanese education. 

In January 1946 the Ministry organized the 
Temporary Schools Facilities Section to coordi- 
nate a national school-rehabilitation program, and 
drafted a three-year Government-assistance pro- 
gram calling for the emergency expenditure of 
41/ billion yen, to be followed by a broader, long- 
term program. 

In the fall of 1946, however, the Education Min- 
istry received only 220 million yen for school re- 
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construction, as compared with its request for 1144 
billion for the first year of its three-year program. 
Only 86,949,718 yen and 106,370,968 yen were 
allocated to reconstruction of public schools out of 
the first- and second-quarter public-works appro- 
priations of the budget for the fiscal year 1947, 
despite the steadily declining purchasing power of 
the yen. Amounts allocated for*school recon- 
struction during 1946 and 1947 have averaged only 
about 3 percent of the total national funds allo- 
cated for public works. 

Financial restrictions affect not only the physi- 
cal rebuilding of schools but also the projected 
educational reform. 

Cabinet discussions beginning in January 1947 
disclosed practical obstacles in the way of immedi- 
ate implementation of the new school system with 
the opening of the April 1947 school term and re- 
sulted in acceptance of the principle of gradual 
enforcement. As originally prepared in January, 
Education Ministry plans called for immediate 
extension of the period of compulsory education to 
cover all three grades of the lower secondary 
school. An educational budget totaling 714 bil- 
lion yen for all purposes was drawn up. 

The schedule was later modified to extend com- 
pulsory education to only one grade in 1947 and 
to postpone the building of separate campuses 
for the secondary schools. The over-all budget 
request was cut to 3,890,000,000 yen, and of this 
total the amount of 800 million yen was designated 
for implementation of educational reforms, after 
prominent educators strenuously resisted the ef- 
forts of the Finance Ministry to reduce this amount 
to 200 million yen. The allocation of 3 percent 
of the national budget for the 1947 fiscal year for 
“education and culture” was a distinct victory for 
the educators, since it represented an increase over 
the 1946 budget, in which only 2 percent was 
allocated for this purpose. 

During April, May, and June 1947 press reports 
and public comment became increasingly critical 
of the slow implementation of the new school sys- 
tem. Under the leadership of the teachers’ unions, 
public opinion was marshaled in favor of acceler- 
ated educational reform. 

Attempts of the Education Ministry to secure 
additional funds for the further implementation 
of the new school system met with opposition on 
the part of officials of the Ministry of Finance and 
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of the Economic Stabilization Board, who seek to 
curtail governmental expenditures in the face of 
deteriorating economic conditions. Early esti- 
mates of needs ran to 6 billion yen, but a com- 
promise was reached in midsummer 1947 on a 
figure of 3.12 billion yen, of which only the sum of 
1.4 billion was to be appropriated from the na- 
tional treasury. The balance was to be raised by 
local government units. Despite the fact that in 
late August 1947 a resolution demanding transfer 
of the entire burden of implementing the new sys- 
tem to the national Government was passed 
unanimously by the Education Committee of the 
House of Councillors, the Education Ministry was 
forced to accept further scaling down of the na- 
tional Government appropriation for education. 
Only 700 million yen were allocated to education 
in the current supplementary budget. 

Private schools were one of the few strongholds 
of liberal influence in the prewar Japanese edu- 
cational system, and their continued development 
will be important in the post-surrender democrati- 
zation of Japan. The financial and other diffi- 
culties encountered by the 81 higher and 271 lower 
private educational institutions damaged by the 
war have been more serious than those faced by 
the Government schools. Their efforts to repair 
and maintain the remaining school buildings have 
been hampered by the shortages of construction 
materials and the high costs that hamper similar 
efforts by Government schools and also by financial 
regulations blocking the payment of insurance 
benefits, restricting the withdrawal of funds from 
frozen accounts, and obstructing the collection of 
contributions. Although Government . schools 
may use shrines and former military institutions 
without expense, private schools must sometimes 
pay exorbitant rentals or unreasonable purchase 
prices. Private-school representatives claim that 
current regulations favor public schools and con- 
tinue the discrimination against private schools 
that existed before the surrender—a situation 
which, they insist, inhibits the revival of education 
and the development of democratic institutions. 

The Government finally adopted a policy of 
financial assistance to private schools, and the Diet 
voted a reconstruction loan fund in the fall of 
1946. The 1947 budget also allocates funds for 
the reconstruction of private schools and calls for 
the establishment of a fund to provide loans to 
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private schools for maintenance and rehabilitation. 

The present Cabinet has, however, refused to 
appropriate funds for the rehabilitation of private 
schools on the grounds that state subsidization of 
private schools would be contrary to article 89 of 
the new Constitution. This article provides: 


“No public money or other property shall be 
expended or appropriated for the use, benefit or 
maintenance of any religious institution or asso- 
ciation, or for any charitable, educational or 
benevolent enterprises not under the control of 
public authority.” 


Destitution and eventual collapse of the private- 
school system would probably take effect as a 
result of the complete block of any Government 
support at this time. That a way will be found 
to avoid this is indicated by the arrangement which 
the Tokyo municipal government has made to pro- 
vide short-term subsidies to local private schools. 

Thus, in consequence of financial and other diffi- 
culties, implementation of the School Education 
Law will have to be achieved on a step-by-step 
basis. Compulsory education having been ex- 
tended through the seventh year, it is planned to 
make the eighth school year compulsory starting 
in 1948, and the ninth year as soon as practicable 
from the standpoint of the availability of class- 
rooms, teachers, and funds. 


Shortages of Teachers and Physical Facilities 


Extension of compulsory education requires 
additional classrooms and other facilities and the 
attempt to standardize educational opportunities, 
even if only at the lower-secondary level, necessi- 
tates the construction of laboratories and other 
special facilities and the reallocation of classroom 
space in existing schools. For the seventh grade 
alone, there is a shortage of 12,501 rooms; for 
secondary schools as a whole, a shortage of 22,866 
ordinary and 21,941 special classrooms. 

Efforts to cope with this lack of classroom space 
have involved such practical measures as the run- 
ning of double, and even triple, shifts in existing 
educational plants and the utilization of such 
additional available space as town halls, shrine 
and temple buildings, factory buildings, and bar- 
racks released for these purposes by occupation 
authorities. 

The shortage of teachers is one of the most sig- 





nificant obstacles in the way of immediate imple- 
mentation of the new system. Approximately 
120,000 teachers, or 22 percent of those on duty at 
the end of the war, resigned or were eliminated by 
action of screening committees from September 
1945 to May 1947. Only about 5,000 of these have 
been purged; the rest have resigned primarily be- 
cause of inadequate salaries. Current enrollment 
in normal schools has fallen to 70 percent of full 
enrollment. 

Extension of compulsory education has aggra- 
vated the shortage. Making the seventh grade 
compulsory throughout the country has created 
over 60,000 additional positions. 

In an effort to alleviate the teacher shortage, the 
Ministry of Education has initiated a drive to re- 
cruit additional personnel to meet the present ur- 
gent demand. This included an attempt to induce 
college graduates to enter the teaching profession 
by offering them status as instructors, good sal- 
aries, and allowances; an appeal to teachers re- 
patriated from overseas to resume their profession 
in Japan; and the temporary lowering of qualifica- 
tions for teaching in the lower-secondary schools. 
Education authorities anticipate a future increase 
in the number of candidates for teaching positions 
as a result of the liberalization of the entire teacher- 
training program. 

The revision of textbooks since October 1945 
and the preparation of new books and related ma- 
terials resulted in an acute and continuing short- 
age of textbooks not only in the newly instituted 
lower-secondary schools but throughout ele- 
mentary and higher schools as well. 

Lack of paper is the greatest obstacle to elimina- 
tion of the textbook shortage. This lack, which 
stems from the loss of pulp resources and from 
inadequate coal production, has cut heavily into 
the size and circulation of newspapers and mag- 
azines and the publication of books. Competition 
for supply is severe. 

A temporary and partial alleviation of the text- 
book crisis was achieved in March 1947 when the 
members of the Japanese Newspaper Association 
agreed to reduce their publications to tabloid size 
twice weekly for three months. This reduction 
made possible the allocation of 6,600,000 pounds of 
paper for textbook purposes. The American Red 
Cross gave additional assistance by donating 25,- 
000,000 sheets of paper in June for the printing of 
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supplementary Japanese social-studies readers, 
and the Junior Red Cross of America assisted by 
donating supplies of notebooks, pencils, and eras- 
ers. Thirteen sets of textbooks, of 400 volumes 
each, selected by a special Education Committee 
of the War Department and made available 
through the American Textbook Institute, were 
distributed in June throughout Japan for use by 
educational authorities for their guidance in writ- 
ing textbooks. 


National Language 


Any change, reform, or simplification of the 
Japanese written language is of great importance 
in the development of the new school system, since 
the Japanese, no less than other peoples, think by 
means of the phonetic and written symbols of lan- 
guage, and the quality and efficiency of the entire 
process are profoundly affected by the character 
of these symbols. Various possibilities for simpli- 
fication of the Japanese language have been ex- 
plored, and some have been put into practice. 
Among the Japanese people themselves various 
positions have been taken in favor of retention of 
the traditional language forms, adoption of par- 
ticular revised forms, and inauguration of drastic 
language reform. 

During the occupation period, public interest has 
focused upon the following three basic types of 
reform: the reduction in the number of kanji 
(Chinese ideographs) which must be memorized ; 
the replacement of kanji by kana (a phonetic 
syllabary restricted to Japan) ; and the complete 
abandonment of kanji and kana and their replace- 
ment by some form of romaji (roman-letter 
phonetic script) .” 

In implementing language reform, the Govern- 
ment has substituted the use of vernacular lan- 
guage for the difficult literary language in all 
official documents; has taken steps to limit the 
number of Chinese characters in general practice; 
has regularized kana spelling; and has instituted 
the teaching of romaji. 

In the effort to reduce the number of kanji, the 
Education Ministry’s National Language Investi- 
gation Council in October 1946 prepared a list of 
1,850 Chinese characters for general use. The bur- 
den of language study was thereby lessened for 
students, who had previously been required to 
memorize 2,500 to 3,000 characters. Subsequent 
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efforts, according to a press report, have resulted in 
the selection of 881 Chinese characters to be taught 
in schools covered by compulsory education. Edu- 
cational officials have expressed the hope that this 
number may eventually be sufficient for all 
purposes. 

Progress has also been made in the propagation 
of a phonetic system of writing. The teaching of 
romaji in the third grade of school and above was 
instituted in April 1947. At this time also, instruc- 
tion in Atragana (cursive form of kana in common 
use), which had previously been confined to the 
higher grades, was inaugurated in the first grade. 
The use of katakana (square form of kana) was re- 
stricted to foreign words and onomatopoetic 
expressions. 

Since the problem of improving the national 
language is so intimately connected with Japan’s 
cultural heritage, the changes which have taken 
place since the surrender have been slow in their 
development. The character of these changes more 
nearly reflects the attitude of the Japanese Educa- 
tional Reform Council, which favored simplifica- 
tion, than that of the United States Education 
Mission, which recommended drastic revision. 
Scar’s attitude is that the reform of the Japanese 
writing system and the methods by which such a 
reform is to be achieved are problems to be decided 
by the Japanese Government, and it favors the 
adoption of any suitable language form that will 
contribute to the intellectual development of the 
Japanese people and the healthy growth of demo- 
cratic tendencies. 


Recent Progress 


Outlining his views on the Japanese occupation 
in a 1947 message to Congress, General MacArthur 
said that the victory over Japan will remain in- 
complete until the Allies achieve “a complete 
spiritual reformation, such as will not only con- 
trol the defeated generation but will exert a domi- 
nant influence upon the generations to follow as 
well.” He said further: 


“Thus in the occupation of Japan, while we have 
destroyed Japan’s war-making power and neu- 


* Writing in kana necessitates the use of 48 basic sym- 
bols and 2 diacritical marks; the diacritical marks, when 
added to some of the basic symbols, make a total of 73 
distinct symbols. Writing in romaji requires the use of 
only 22 letters. 
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tralized from a material standpoint its war- 
making potential, we are yet in the process of final- 
izing the victory that the ensuing peace at war’s 
great cost may be vital and real. This will require 
a complete reformation of the Japanese people— 
reformation from feudalistic slavery to human 
freedom, from the immaturity that comes of mythi- 
cal teachings and legendary ritualism to the ma- 
turity of enlightened knowledge and truth, from 
the blind fatalism of war to the considered realism 
of peace. 


“Tf we are successful in the accomplishment of 
this purpose, we shall not only have finalized the 
victory by bringing under control basic causes of 
war, but we shall have erected here in the Western 
Pacific a strong bulwark against the reappearance 
and spread of those same causes which are calcu- 
lated to plunge the world into future war—for 
history has shown the futility of dependence upon 
the violence of war alone to preserve the peace. 
This is the stake for which we strive.” 


A review of events since the inauguration of the 
new education law affords evidence of expanding 
activity in educational circles and, beyond the 
schoolroom, an increased public interest. 

Conferences on vocational guidance, the na- 
tional recreation movement, social studies, teacher 
education, science teaching, nursery-school care 
and kindergarten teaching, activities of Japanese 
college women, and other programs have attracted 
large gatherings, including local government offi- 
cials, businessmen, and the nation’s educational 
leaders. The unusually large attendance of women 
has been the subject of comment. 

Activities in the adult-education program have 
been expanded. Series of conferences on this sub- 
ject have been held in the various prefectures of 
the nation, and the well-attended sessions have 
included delegates representing women’s associa- 
tions, labor unions, parent-teacher associations, 
citizens’ organizations, and youth organizations, 
as well as national, prefectural, and local officials. 

Reeducation of the Japanese people has pro- 
gressed through various media of expression, in- 
cluding radio broadcasts regularly and specially 
scheduled; articles in the press; and motion-pic- 
ture, theater, and library programs. Valuable 
services have been rendered by these media, par- 





ticularly in the movement for the popularization 
of the new Japanese Constitution. 

Education is the subject of a number of popular 
radio programs, such as “Students’ Hour”, “Teach- 
ers’ Hour”, “Citizens’ Hour”, “Women’s Hour”, 
“Bells of Freedom”, and “People’s Radio School”, 
as well as the national radio forums. Many 
broadcasts have explained and interpreted the 
new educational system. Answers by the Ministry 
of Education have been part of the “Question 
Box” program. The very popular Japanese pro- 
gram entitled “Information Please” has been con- 
cerned regularly with the subject of education. 

Motion pictures generally and educational films 
in particular have been utilized on a wide scale 
to disseminate knowledge to school children and 
their elders. New films are released monthly and 
attract large audiences, attendance reaching as 
high as 815,360 in one month for one series of 12 
documentary films. Educational Film Catalog 
no. 2, compiled by the Educational Film Review 
Board and approved in June 1947 by the Ministry 
of Education for printing and distribution to 
schools, contained the titles of, and evaluation data 
on, 50 new films. 

On reviewing the initial record of accomplish- 
ment in Japanese reeducation, observers center at- 
tention on the ambitious response of the Japanese 
themselves toward effectuating the new program. 
Their display of initiative in attempting to reform 
the Japanese educational system drastically and 
radically at the present time has been the subject 
of commendation by some American observers. 

In the final analysis, the new educational system, 
which is being constructed under the guidance of 
the occupation, remains the keystone of the monu- 
mental structure of Japanese reorientation. The 
Japanese student population is of crucial impor- 
tance to Japan’s future as a democratic state. 
From the new schools will come the young men 
and women of the people to fill the crying need 
for new leaders. 

The contemporary school generation has felt 
the immediate effect of the School Education Law. 
In the newly organized six primary grades, 10,- 
298,529 children have been in attendance. For 
the first time, 1,700,000 Japanese pupils entered 
the seventh grade on equal terms without exam- 
inations. Japan’s 19,000,000 students, for the first 
time, were assured of free and equal education for 
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life in a democratic society. Their entrance to the 
upper-secondary and higher educational levels 
has been broadened and made more democratic to 
replace the former complicated educational sys- 
tem designed to grant only a favored few the op- 
portunity to continue their education to the uni- 
versity level. 

More than half a million teachers are teaching 
an entirely new curriculum and courses of study. 
Japanese school children are now learning history 
and geography from textbooks which have been 
revised by the Ministry of Education under the 
supervision of Scar. Teaching is now based 
upon knowledge of the social and mental develop- 
ment of the child and the nature of the community 
in which he lives, with stress upon international 
relations, the basic freedoms, and the accompany- 
ing responsibilities of citizenship. 


JAPANESE REEDUCATION 


Although occupation authorities have pointed 
out that the foundation for the reformation of the 
Japanese nation has been laid, they realize that 
much yet remains to be done. The framework of 
a democratic Government and educational system 
has been established. It remains for the Japanese 
people themselves to learn the full meaning and 
use of these structural forms in order that the 
democratization of the nation may be accom- 
plished. The years to come will measure the ex- 
tent of the realization of this program of Japanese 
reeducation. 


[Note: The above policy paper was prepared by Velma 
Hastings Cassidy, Division of Historical Policy Research, 
in collaboration with the Japan-Korea Branch of Area 
Division V (Occupied Areas) of the Department of State 
and the Civil Affairs Division of the Department of the 
Army. ] 
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Basic Initial Post-Surrender Directive te Supreme 


Commander for the Allied Powers for the 


Occupation and Control of Japan 


1. The Parpose and Seope of This Directive 


(a) This directive defines the authority which 
you will possess and the policies which will guide 
you in the occupation and control of Japan in 
the initial period after surrender. 

(6) Japan, as used in this directive, is defined 
to include: The four main islands of Japan: Hok- 
kaido (Yezo), Honshu, Kyushu and Shikoku and 
about 1,000 smaller adjacent islands including the 
Tsushima Islands. 

(c) This directive is divided into Part I: Gen- 
eral and Political; Part II: Economic and Civil- 
ian Supply; and Part III: Financial. 


PART I 
General and Political 


2. The Basis and Scope of Military Authority 


The basis of your power and authority over 
Japan is the directive signed by the President of 
the United States designating you as Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers and the Instru- 
ment of Surrender, executed by command of the 
Emperor of Japan. These documents, in turn, are 
based upon the Potsdam Declaration of 26 July 
1945, the reply of the Secretary of State on 11 
August 1945 to the Japanese communication of 
10 August 1945, and the final Japanese communi- 
cation on 14 August 1945. Pursuant to these docu- 
ments your authority over Japan, as Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, is supreme for 
the purpose of carrying out the surrender. In 
addition to the conventional powers of a military 
occupant of enemy territory, you have the power 
to take any steps deemed advisable and proper by 
you to effectuate the surrender and the provisions 
of the Potsdam Declaration. It is contemplated, 
however, that unless you deem it necessary, or are 
instructed to the contrary you will not establish 
direct military government, but will exercise your 
powers so far as compatible with the accomplish- 
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ment of your mission through the Emperor of 
Japan or the Japanese Government. In the ex- 
ercise of your powers you will be guided by the 
following general principles. 


3. Basie Objectives of Military 
Occupation of Japan 


(a) The ultimate objective of the United Na- 
tions with respect to Japan is to foster conditions 
which will give the greatest possible assurance that 
Japan will not again become a menace to the peace 
and security of the world and will permit her 
eventual admission as a responsible and peaceful 
member of the family of nations. Certain meas- 
ures considered to be essential for the achievement 
of this objective have been set forth in the Potsdam 
Declaration. These measures include, among oth- 
ers, the carrying out of the Cairo Declaration and 
the limiting of Japanese sovereignty to the four 
main islands and such minor islands as the Allied 
Powers determine; the abolition of militarism and 
ultra-nationalism in all their forms; the disarma- 
ment and demilitarization of Japan, with con- 
tinuing control over Japan’s capacity to make war; 
the strengthening of democratic tendencies and 
processes in governmental, economic and social 
institutions; and the encouragement and support 
of liberal political tendencies in Japan. The 
United States desires that the Japanese Govern- 
ment conform as closely as may be to principles 
of democratic self-government, but it is not the 
responsibility of the occupational forces to impose 
on Japan any form of Government not supported 
by the freely expressed will of the people. 

(6) As Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers your mission will be to assure that the 
surrender is vigorously enforced and to initiate ap- 
propriate action to achieve the objectives of the 
United Nations. 

(c) This directive does not purport finally to 
formulate long-term policies concerning the treat- 
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ment of Japan in the post-war world, nor does it 
seek to prescribe in detail the measures which you 
are to take throughout the period of your occupa- 
tion of Japan in the effort to give effect to the sur- 
render and the Potsdam Declaration. Those 
policies and the appropriate measures for their 
fulfilment will in large measure be determined by 
developing circumstances in Japan. It is, there- 
fore, essential that surveys dealing with economic, 
industrial, financial, social and political conditions 
in Japan be constantly maintained by you and 
made available to your government. These sur- 
veys should be developed in such a manner as to 
form the basis for effecting modifications in the 
initial measures of control set forth herein as well 
as for the progressive formulation of policies to 
promote the ultimate objectives of the United Na- 
tions. Supplemental directives will be issued to 
you through the Joint Chiefs of Staff as may be 
required, 


4. The Establishment of Military 
Authority Over Japan 


(a) Immediately upon the surrender of Japan 
you will require the Emperor, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the Japanese Imperial General Head- 
quarters to issue orders to all the armed forces of 
Japan and all armed forces under Japanese control 
to cease hostilities and to surrender their arms and 
to issue such other orders as may be required to 
give effect to the instrument of surrender and the 
policies set forth in the Potsdam Declaration. 
You will require the Emperor and the Japanese 
Government to take all necessary steps to assure 
that all orders issued to effectuate the objectives 
of your mission are promptly and fully complied 
with by all persons in Japan. 

(6) You will occupy the Imperial capital of 
Tokyo, and the capitals of such prefectures as you 
deem necessary in order to facilitate your control 
over the Japanese Government. You will also 
occupy such strategic places as you may deem 
necessary. Otherwise you should not occupy any 
part of Japan unless it becomes essential to impose 
direct military government therein. However, 
you may temporarily utilize your forces in any 
area of Japan as may be required for the fulfil- 
ment of your mission. Subject to the provisions 
of subparagraph 4 (c) below, you will take prompt 
action to assure the restoration and maintenance 
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of law and order by Japanese authorities or by 
your forces, if necessary. 

(c) Where action is necessary in order to carry 
out the surrender, you have the right to act directly 
from the outset. Otherwise, subject always to 
your right as the Supreme Commander to take 
direct action in the event of the unwillingness or 
failure of the Emperor or other Japanese author- 
ity to act effectively, you will exercise your supreme 
authority through the Emperor and Japanese gov- 
ernmental machinery, national and local. The 
policy is to use the existing form of government 
in Japan, not to support it. Changes in the direc- 
tion of modifying the feudal and authoritarian 
tendencies of the government are to be permitted 
and favored. In the event that the effectuation of ~ 
such changes involves the use of force by the Jap- 
anese people or government against persons op- 
posed thereto, you as Supreme Commander should 
intervene only where necessary to ensure the se- 
curity of your forces and the attainment of all 
other objectives of the occupation. You may, as 
circumstances require, exercise your supreme 
power and authority in the fullest measure in- 
cluding the imposition of direct military govern- 
ment. If it becomes necessary to impose direct 
military government in any part of Japan, you 
will immediately thereafter advise the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. You will not remove the Em- 
peror or take any steps toward his removal with- 
out prior consultation with and advice issued to 
you through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(d) You will take appropriate steps in Japan 
to effect the complete governmental and adminis- 
trative separation from Japan of (1) all Pacific 
islands which she has seized or occupied under 
mandate or otherwise since the beginning of the 
World War in 1914, (2) Manchuria, Formosa and 
the Pescadores, (3) Korea, (4) Karafuto, and (5) 
such other territories as may be specified in future 
directives. 

(e) By appropriate means you will make clear 
to all levels of the Japanese population the fact 
of their defeat. They must be made to realize 
that their suffering and defeat have been brought 
upon them by the lawless and irresponsible ag- 
gression of Japan, and that only when militarism 
has been eliminated from Japanese life and insti- 
tutions will Japan be admitted to the family of 
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nations. They must be told that they will be ex- 
pected to develop a non-militaristic and democratic 
Japan which will respect the rights of other na- 
tions and Japan’s international obligations. You 
will make it clear that military occupation of 
Japan is effected in the interests of the United 
Nations and is necessary for the destruction of 
Japan’s power of aggression and her war poten- 
tial and for the elimination of militarism and 
militaristic institutions which have brought disas- 
ter on the Japanese. With this end in view, and 
to insure the security of the troops, a policy of non- 
fraternization may be applied in Japan if and to 
the extent that you may deem it to be desirable. 
Your officers and troops, however, should so treat 
the Japanese population as to develop confidence 
in the United States and the United Nations and 
their representatives. 

(f) You will require the Emperor to abrogate 
all laws, ordinances, decrees and regulations 
which would prejudice the achievement of the ob- 
jectives set forth in the Potsdam Declaration or 
which conflict with the instrument of surrender 
or with directives which may be issued to you 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. You will, in 
particular, assure the abrogation of all laws, orders 
and regulations which established and maintained 
restrictions on political and civil liberties and dis- 
criminations on grounds of race, nationality, creed 
or political opinion. Agencies or parts of agencies 
charged specifically with the execution of legisla- 
tion abrogated or to be abrogated shall be abol- 
ished immediately. 

(g) You will establish such military courts as 
may be necessary with jurisdiction over offenses 
against the forces of occupation and over such 
other matters as are consistent with the imple- 
mentation of the surrender. You will, however, 
except as otherwise deemed necessary by you assure 
that Japanese courts exercise an effective juris- 
diction over cases not of direct and predominant 
concern to the security of your troops. 

(h) Representatives of civilian agencies of the 
United States Government or of other United Na- 
tions governments shall not participate in the oc- 
cupation or function independently within Japan 
except upon your approval, and subject, as to pur- 
pose, time and extent, to decisions communicated 
to you by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Ba 





5. Political and Administrative Reorganization 


(a) Local, regional and national agencies of 
governmental administration, excluding those 
with functions and responsibilities inconsistent 
with the purposes of the occupation, will be per- 
mitted to continue to function after the removal 
of officials who are unacceptable as described in 
paragraph 5 (6) below, or who are ascertained to 
be unreliable. Such agencies and their personnel 
will be held responsible for the administration of 
government and will be charged with the execution 
of your policies and directives. At all times, how- 
ever, and in all circumstances you are empowered 
yourself to take direct action if and to the extent 
that Japanese authorities fail satisfactorily to 
carry out your instructions. 

(bd) Except as indicated in paragraph 7 (c) 
below, in no circumstances will persons be allowed 
to hold public office or any other positions of re- 
sponsibility or influence in public or important 
private enterprise who have been active exponents 
of militant nationalism and aggression, who have 
been influential members of any Japanese ultra- 
nationalistic, terroristic or secret patriotic society, 
its agencies or affiliates, who have been influential 
in the activities of the other organizations enumer- 
ated in paragraph 5 (g) below, or who mani- 
fest hostility to the objectives of the military 
occupation. 

(c) You will assure that at all times, so long as 
the present form of government is retained, the 
posts of Lord Privy Seal, Privy Council, Prime 
Minister and Cabinet members are held only by 
persons who may be relied upon to further the pur- 
poses of your mission. You will require the im- 
mediate abolition of the Ministry of Greater East 
Asia but may retain such of its machinery and per- 
sonnel as may be necessary to carry out the sepa- 
ration of colonies provided for by paragraph 4 (d) 
above. You will progressively disband and elimi- 
nate the Ministries of War, Navy, and Munitions 
during the process of disarmament and demo- 
bilization. 

(d@) Local responsibility for the local enforce- 
ment of national policy will be encouraged. 

(e) Ordinary criminal and civil courts in Japan 
will be permitted to continue to function subject to 
such regulations, supervision and control as you 
may determine. As rapidly as possible, judges and 
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other court personnel who are unacceptable under 
the provisions of paragraph 5 (6) above will be 
removed. Such officials will be replaced with ac- 
ceptable and qualified successors. Full power of 
review will be retained by you over all courts which 
are allowed to function. You will veto all deci- 
sions which are inconsistent with the purpose of 
your mission. You will take all practicable meas- 
ures to cause the release of persons held in custody 
solely under laws or regulations of the type to be 
abrogated under paragraph 4 (f) above. 

(f) Criminal and ordinary police agencies, and 
such others as you may consider proper to be re- 
tained under appropriate supervision, must be 
purged of undependable and undesirable elements, 
in particular, of members of ultra-nationalistic, 
terroristic and secret patriotic societies. 

(g) Throughout Japan you will assure the dis- 
solution of the Political Association of Great Ja- 
pan, the Imperial Rule Assistance Association 
(Taiset Yokusankai), the Imperial Rule Assist- 
ance Political Society (7 aisei Setjikaz) , their affil- 
iates and agencies or any successor organizations, 
and all Japanese ultra-nationalistic, terroristic 
and secret patriotic societies and their agencies and 
affiliates. 

(A) You will direct the Japanese Government 
to recall such Japanese diplomatic and consular 
officials and other agents abroad as the Department 
of State may request through the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. You will also direct the Japanese Govern- 
ment to arrange for the turning over to the custody 
of properly accredited representatives of the Al- 
lied governments of archives and property of Jap- 
anese diplomatic and consular establishments for 
the purposes of effectuating the surrender. 

(¢) All property, real and personal, owned or 
controlled by any of the organizations referred to 
in paragraph 5 (g) above, should be considered 
public property. If there is any doubt as to the 
public status of any property (e.g., property of 
quasi-official companies or of private companies 
in which the Japanese Government or the Japa- 
nese Imperial Household has an important inter- 
est), it should be considered public property. Im- 
perial Household property shall not be exempted 
from any action necessary to carry out the objec- 
tives set forth in this directive. 


6. Demilitarization 
(a) You will assure that all units of the Jap- 
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anese armed forces including the Gendarmerie 
(Kempei) (but not the ¢civil police), Civilian Vol- 
unteer Corps, and all para-military organizations 
are promptly disarmed. Personnel of such units 
will not be held as prisoners of war, but as dis- 
armed units under their own officers and will 
be demobilized in accordance with directives 
issued or to be issued by you. You will require 
that provision be made against any inequitable 
treatment of or disabilities against any member of 
the Japanese armed forces taken as a prisoner of 
war who is returned to Japan. 

(6) You will provide for the permanent dis- 
solution of all military and para-military organ- 
izations, including the Supreme Military Council, 
the Board of Field Marshals and Fleet Admirals, 
the Imperial General Headquarters, the Army and 
Navy General Staffs, the Army, Navy, Civilian 
Volunteer Corps and Gendarmerie, together with 
all reservists and other militaristic associations 
which might serve to keep alive the military tra- 
dition in Japan. You may, however, for a brief 
period of time, utilize military and naval agencies, 
including those enumerated above, for the limited 
purpose of giving effect to the surrender with par- 
ticular reference to demobilization. All military 
and para-military training on land and sea and in 
the air will be prohibited. 

(c) In accordance with the provisions of the 
directive already issued you, you will seize or de- 
stroy all arms, ammunition, naval vessels, and im- 
plements of war, including aircraft designed for 
civil use, and stop the production thereof. 

(d) You will take proper steps to destroy the 
Japanese war potential, as set forth in Parts II 
and ITI in this directive. 


7. Arrest and Internment of Japanese 
Personnel 

(a) The following will be arrested as rapidly 
as practicable and held as suspected war criminals, 
pending further instructions concerning their dis- 
position : 


(1) All members of the Supreme Military Coun- 
cil, the Board of Field Marshals and Fleet Ad- 
mirals, the Imperial General Headquarters, and 
the Army and Navy General Staffs ; 

(2) All commissioned officers of the Gendar- 
merie (Kempez), and all officers of the Army and 
Navy who have been important exponents of mili- 
tant nationalism and aggression. 
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(3) All key members of ultra-nationalistic, ter- 
roristic and secret patriotic societies ; and 

(4) All persons who you have reason to believe 
are war criminals or whose names or descriptions 
are contained in lists of suspected war criminals 
which have been or may be furnished to you. 

(6) All persons who have played an active and 
dominant governmental, economic, financial or 
other significant part in the formulation or execu- 
tion of Japan’s program of aggression and all high 
officials of the Political Association of Great 
Japan, the Imperial Rule Assistance Association, 
the Imperial Rule Assistance Political Society 
and their agencies and affiliates or successor or- 
ganizations will be interned pending further dis- 
position. You may intern other civilians as neces- 
sary for the achievement of your mission. 

(c) You may, however, for a brief period of 
time, utilize the closely supervised services of those 
persons within the categories enumerated in sub- 
paragraphs 7 (a) (1) and (2) above, who are 
absolutely required by you to insure the demobili- 
zation of the Japanese armed forces. 

(2) You will receive further instructions con- 
cerning your responsibility with relation to war 
criminals, including those who have committed 
crimes against peace and crimes against humanity. 

(e) No differentiation shall be made or special 
consideration be accorded to civilian or military 
personnel arrested as war criminals either as to 
manner of arrest or conditions of detention, upon 
the basis of wealth, or political, industrial, or 
other rank or position. 

(f) All nationals of countries except Japan 
with which any of the United Nations are or have 
been at war in World War II (Bulgaria, Finland, 
Germany, Hungary, Italy, Roumania, and Thai- 
land) will be identified and registered and may be 
interned or their activities curtailed as may be 
necessary under the circumstances. Diplomatic 
and consular officials of such countries will be 
taken into protective custody and held for further 
disposition. 

(g) Property, real and personal, owned or con- 
trolled by persons who have been detained or 
arrested under the provisions of paragraph 7 will 
be taken under your control pending directions 
as to its eventual disposition. 


8. Prisoners of War, United Nations Nationals, 
Neutrals, and Other Persons 


(a) You will insure that prisoners of war and 
displaced persons of the United Nations are cared 
for and repatriated. 

(6) Nationals of neutral countries will be re- 
quired to register with the appropriate military 
authorities. They may be repatriated under such 
regulations as you may establish. However, all 
nationals of neutral nations who have actively 
participated in any way in the war against one 
of the United Nations will be arrested for dispo- 
sition in conformity with later instructions. 
Nationals of neutral nations will be accorded no 
special privileges of communications or business 
relationships with their home countries or people 
resident outside Japan. The persons, archives 
and property of diplomatic consular officials of 
neutrals will be accorded full protection. 

(c) All civilians who are nationals of the 
United Nations, resident or interned in Japan will 
be identified, examined closely, and if you deem 
it advisable, may be placed in custody or restricted 
residence. All such nationals who fall within the 
provisions of paragraph 7 (b) above shall be 
arrested and held as suspected war criminals. All 
other United Nations nationals who have actively 
participated in any way in the war against one 
or more of the United Nations will be arrested and 
held for later disposition. Thereafter, they will 
be dealt with in accordance with instructions to 
be furnished you. In general, practical measures 
will be taken to insure the health and welfare of 
United Nations nationals. 

(d@) You will treat Formosan-Chinese and Ko- 
reans as liberated peoples in so far as military 
security permits. They are not included in the 
term “Japanese” as used in this directive but they 
have been Japanese subjects and may be treated 
by you, in case of necessity, as enemy nationals. 
They may be repatriated, if they so desire, under 
such regulations as you may establish. However, 
priority will be given to the repatriation of na- 
tionals of the United Nations. 

(e) Within such limits as are imposed by the 
military situation, you should take all reasonable 
steps necessary to preserve and protect the prop- 
erty of the United Nations and their nationals. 


9. Political Activity 
(a) The dissemination of Japanese militaristic 
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and ultra-nationalistic ideology and propaganda 
in any form will be prohibited and completely 
suppressed. You will require the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to cease financial and other support of 
National Shinto establishments. i 

(6) You will establish such minimum control 
and censorship of civilian communications includ- 
ing the mails, wireless, radio, telephone, telegraph 
and cables, films and press as may be necessary in 
the interests of military security and the accom- 
plishment of the purposes set forth in this direc- 
tive. Freedom of thought will be fostered by the 
dissemination of democratic ideals and principles 
through all available media of public information. 

(c) You will immediately place under control 
all existing political parties, organizations and so- 
cieties. Those whose activities are consistent with 
the requirements of the military occupation and 
its objectives should be encouraged. Those whose 
activities are inconsistent with such requirements 
and objectives should be abolished. Subject to the 
necessity of maintaining the security of the occupy- 
ing forces, the formation and activities of demo- 
cratic political parties with rights of assembly 
and public discussion will be encouraged. Free 
elections of representative local governments 
should be held at the earliest practicable date, and 
at the regional and national levels as directed, 
after consideration of your recommendation, 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Your action in 
connection with the program referred to in this 
subparagraph should be taken in the light of one 
of the ultimate objectives of the occupation, the 
establishment, in accordance with the freely ex- 
pressed will of the Japanese people, of a peacefully 
inclined and responsible government. 

(d) Encouragement will be given to the de- 
velopment of democratic organizations in labor, 
industry and agriculture. 

(e) Freedom of religious worship shall be pro- 
claimed promptly by the Japanese Government. 
To the extent that the security of your military 
occupation and the attainment of its objectives are 
not prejudiced and subject to paragraph 9 (a) and 
(c) above, you will insure freedom of opinion, 
speech, press, and assembly. 


10. Education, Arts, and Archives 
(a) As soon as practicable educational institu- 
tions will be reopened. As rapidly as possible, all 
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teachers who have been active exponents of mili- 
tant nationalism and aggression and those who 
continue actively to oppose the purposes of the 
military occupation will be replaced by acceptable 
and qualified successors. Japanese military and 
para-military training and drill in all schools will 
be forbidden. You will assure that curricula ac- 
ceptable to you are employed in all schools and 
that they include the concepts indicated in para- 
graph 3 (a) above. 

(6) You should cause to be preserved for your 
information and use the records of all govern- 
mental and quasi-governmental, important private 
financial, industrial, manufacturing and business 
concerns, and the Japanese organizations referred 
to in paragraph 5 (f) above. 

(c) You will, so far as practicable, cause to be 
protected and preserved, all historical, cultural 
and religious objects, against depredations by the 
occupational forces, or others. 


PART Ii 


A. Economic 


Objectives and General Basie Principles 

11. The policies of the American Government in 
regard to the economic affairs of Japan during the 
period of occupation are intended simultaneously 
to accomplish the following purposes : 


(a) To eliminate existing specialized facilities 
for the production of arms, munitions, or imple- 
ments of war of any kind. 

(6) To destroy the economic ability of Japan 
to create or support any armaments dangerous to 
international peace. 

(c) To execute such program of reparations and 
restitution as may be decided upon by the appro- 
priate Allied authorities. 

(d) To encourage the development within Ja- 
pan of economic ways and institutions of a type 
that will contribute to the growth of peaceful and 
democratic forces in Japan. 

(e) To supervise and guide the operation of 
Japanese economic arrangements and operations 
to assure that they conform to the general purposes 
of the occupation, and make possible the eventual 
readmission of Japan to the ranks of peaceful 
trading nations. 


The instructions composing the economic part 
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of the directive are intended to advance these ob- 
jectives during the first and immediate period of 
occupation that lies ahead ; they will be subject to 
addition and revision in the light of the circum- 
stances which you encounter and the conduct of 
the Japanese people. 

12. Your supreme authority as Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied powers in Japan will extend 
to all matters in the economic sphere. In the ex- 
ercise of that authority, to the extent that the 
accomplishment of your objectives permits, you 
will use the services of the Emperor and the ma- 
chinery of the Japanese Government to accom- 
plish your objectives. You will require them to 
carry out your orders, and to make such changes 
in the administrative organization of those 
branches of government concerned with economic 
matters as may seem to you necessary to carry out 
your objectives. 

You should act directly: 


(a) If because of the very nature of the task 
action through Japanese authorities will not ef- 
fectively accomplish your economic objectives. 

(6) In the event that operation through the 
Japanese Government clearly fails in any partic- 
ular phase of your operations to prove a satisfac- 
tory method. 


In acting directly, you will establish adminis- 
trative machinery independent of and superior to 
the Japanese officials and agencies to execute or 
assure the execution of the economic measures con- 
tained in this directive until such time as you may 
deem that the tasks can be satisfactorily assigned 
to the Japanese Governmental authorities. 

18. You will not assume any responsibility for 
the economic rehabilitation of Japan or the 
strengthening of the Japaneseeconomy. You will 
make it clear to the Japanese people that: 

(a) You assume no obligations to maintain, or 
have maintained, any particular standard of liv- 
ing in Japan, and 

(6) That the standard of living will depend 
upon the thoroughness with which Japan rids it- 
self of all militaristic ambitions, redirects the use 
of its human and natural resources wholly and 
solely for purposes of peaceful living, administers 
adequate economic and financial controls, and co- 
operates with the occupying forces and the gov- 
ernments they represent. 





It is not the policy of the United States to pre- 
vent the eventual achievement by Japanese work- 
ing effort and resources of conditions of living in 
Japan consistent with objectives specified in para- 
graph 11. 


Economie Disarmament 


14. In order to effect the economic disarmament 
of Japan 


(a) You will stop immediately and prevent the 
future production, acquisition, development, 
maintenance, or use of all arms, ammunitions, and 
other implements of war; naval vessels; all types 
of aircraft including those designed for civilian 
use; and all parts, components, and materials 
especially designed for incorporation in any of 
the foregoing. 

(6) You will take such measures as you deem 
necessary to safeguard the facilities used or in- 
tended for use in the production or maintenance 
of any of the items above mentioned. Pending 
further instructions as to their ultimate disposi- 
tion such facilities are not to be destroyed except 
in emergency situations. 

(c) You will not postpone the enforcement of 
the prohibitory program specified in subparagraph 
(a) or carrying out instructions that you will re- 
ceive pursuant to subparagraph (6) without spe- 
cific approval through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Should you, however, find that production of any 
of the items enumerated in subparagraph (a) is 
essential to meet your requirements for military 
operations, the occupying forces, or temporary 
military research, you will make suitable recom- 
mendations to the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and pend- 
ing the decision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, you 
are authorized to make arrangements for produc- 
tion to the minimum extent necessary therefor. 


15. Instructions which will be subsequently 
transmitted to you for carrying out programs for 
economic disarmament, reparations and restitu- 
tion will involve the reduction or elimination of 
certain branches of Japanese production, such as 
iron, steel, chemicals, non-ferrous metals, alumi- 
num, magnesium, synthetic rubber, synthetic oil, 
machine tools, radio and electrical equipment, 
automotive vehicles, merchant ships, heavy ma- 
chinery, and important parts thereof. 

Pending, however, final and specific decision on 
these matters, you will permit continued produc- 
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tion in these industries and the repair of production 
facilities to the minimum extent required to meet 
the needs of the occupation forces, and the mini- 
num peaceful requirements of the population. 

You will make clear to the Japanese that any 
permission to continue production or to repair 
production facilities is granted without prejudice 
to final decisions, as to either the limitations that 
may be imposed upon any branch of the Japanese 
economy or deliveries which may be required as 
reparations or restitution. 

16. You may also permit the conversion of plant 
and equipment, including those types mentioned in 
paragraphs 14 and 15, to the production of essen- 
tial consumer goods. You will satisfy yourself 
that any such conversion undertaken is a genuine 
move towards a peaceful economy and not a dis- 
guised attempt to preserve capacity to produce for 
military purposes. 

You will also make clear to the Japanese that 
any such permission to convert is granted without 
prejudice to subsequent decisions as regards re- 
moval of plant or equipment on account of repara- 
tions or restitution or scrapping for security 
reasons under paragraph 11. 

17. You will 


(a) Immediately establish a system of inspec- 
tion, and control to insure that production of the 
type forbidden in paragraphs 14 and 15 is not 
undertaken in concealed or disguised form. 

(6) Have prepared as rapidly as possible inven- 
tory reports upon all significant facilities that have 
been producing or are intended to produce the 
products covered in paragraph 14, and in all the 
industries specifically mentioned in paragraph 15. 
These reports should specify the condition and 
capacity of plant and equipment and the extent 
of raw materials stocked, finished goods, and goods 
in process. You will also inventory the Japanese 
merchant fleet. 

In order to furnish the information necessary 
for further decisions concerning economic policy 
you will communicate these reports to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

(ce) Develop and recommend to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff controls which will prevent Japanese re- 
armament after termination of your occupation. 


18. You will insure that all laboratories, re- 
search institutes, and similar technological organ- 
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izations are closed immediately except those you 
deem necessary to the purposes of the occupation. 
You will provide for the maintenance and security 
of physical facilities thereof when deemed neces- 
sary, and for the detention of such personnel as 
are of interest to your technological or counter- 
intelligence investigations. You will at once in- 
vestigate the character of the study and research 
conducted in such closed organizations and as 
rapidly as possible permit the resumption of those 
forms of study and research that have an obvi- 
ously peaceful purpose under appropriate regula- 
tions which (1) define the specific type of research 
permitted, (2) provide for frequent inspection, 
(8) require free disclosure to you of the results of 
the research, and (4) impose severe penalties, in- 
cluding permanent closure of the offending insti- 
tution whenever the regulations are violated. 


The Operation of the Japanese Economic System 


19. The Japanese authorities will be expected to 
develop and effectively carry out programs of 
working activity that will enable them out of their 
own resources and labor to accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 


(a) To avoid acute economic distress. 

(6) To assure just and impartial distribution 
of available supplies. 

(c) To meet your demands for the needs of the 
occupying forces. 

(d) To meet the requirements for such repara- 
tions deliveries as may be agreed upon by the Allied 
Governments. 


In order to achieve these aims, the Japanese au- 
thorities will have to make the utmost effort to 
maximize production of agricultural and fishery 
products, coal, charcoal, housing repair materials, 
clothing and other essentials. In the event that 
they fail to do so, you will direct them to take such 
measures as in your judgment are necessary. 

20. You will require the Japanese authorities to 
provide goods and services to meet the needs of the 
occupying forces to the extent that this can be 
effected without causing starvation, widespread 
disease and acute physical distress. 

21. The Japanese authorities shall be permitted 
on their own responsibility to establish and ad- 
minister any controls over economic activities that 
are appropriate or necessary in order to achieve 
the economic ends specified in paragraph 19. Both 
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the policy and the administration of these controls 
shall be subject to your approval and supervision 
particularly in so far as they may conflict with 
paragraph 15. This paragraph shall not preclude 
your taking direct action as provided in paragraph 
12. 

22. Serious inflation will substantially retard 
the accomplishment of the ultimate objectives of 
the occupation. You will, therefore, direct the 
Japanese authorities to make every feasible effort 
to avoid such inflation. However, prevention or 
restraint of inflation shall not constitute a reason 
for limiting the removal, destruction, or curtail- 
ment of productive facilities in fulfillment of pro- 
grams for reparations, restitution, demilitariza- 
tion, or economic disarmament. 


Elimination of Certain Elements in the Japanese 
Eeonomiec System 

23. You will prohibit the retention in or selec- 
tion for positions of important responsibility or 
influence in industry, finance, commerce, or agri- 
culture of all persons who have been active expo- 
nents of militant nationalism and aggression, of 
those who have actively participated in the organ- 
izations enumerated in paragraph 5 (g) (Page 
8 [35], Part I, General and Political) of this direc- 
tive, and of any who do not direct future Japanese 
economic effort solely towards peaceful ends. (In 
the absence of evidence, satisfactory to you, to the 
contrary, you will assume that any persons who 
have held key positions of high responsibility since 
1937, in industry, finance, commerce or agriculture 
have been active exponents of militant nationalism 
and aggression.) 

24. You will require the protection from de- 
struction and the maintenance for such disposi- 
tion as may be determined by this and other direc- 
tives of all plants, equipment, patents, books and 
records and all other significant property of the 
large Japanese industrial and financial companies 
and trade and research associations that have 
played an important part in the Japanese war 
effort or economy. 


Democratization of Japanese Economic 
Institutions 

25. It is the intent of the United States Gov- 
ernment to encourage and show favor to: 


(a) Policies which permit a wide distribution 
of income and of ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and trade. 
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(6) The development of organizations in labor, 
industry, and agriculture organized on a demo- 
cratic basis. 


Accordingly, you will: 


(1) Require the Japanese to establish a public 
agency responsible for reorganizing Japanese bus- 
iness in accordance with the military and eco- 
nomic objectives of your government. You will 
require this agency to submit, for approval by 
you, plans for dissolving large Japanese indus- 
trial and banking combines or other large concen- 
trations of private business control. 

(2) Establish and maintain surveillance, until 
satisfactory plans for reorganization have been 
approved, over the Japanese businesses described 
in subparagraph (1) above in order to ensure con- 
formity with the military and economic objective 
of your government. 

(3) Dissolve the Control Associations. Any 
necessary public function previously performed 
by these associations should bé transferred to pub- 
lic agencies, approved and supervised by you. 

(4) Abrogate all legislative or administrative 
measures which limit free entry of firms into in- 
dustries to be reorganized where the purpose or 
effect of such measures is to foster and strengthen 
private monopoly. 

(5) Terminate and prohibit all Japanese par- 
ticipation in private international cartels or other 
restrictive private international contracts or 
arrangements. 

(6) Require the Japanese to remove, as rapidly 
as practicable, wartime controls over labor and 
reinstate protective labor legislation. 

(7) Require the removal of all legal hindrances 
to the formation of organizations of employees 
along democratic lines, subject to any necessary 
safeguards to prevent the perpetuation of militar- 
istic influences under any guise or the continua- 
tion of any group hostile to the objectives and 
operations of the occupying forces. 

(8) Prevent or prohibit strikes or other work 
stoppages only when you consider that these 
would interfere with military operations or di- 
rectly endanger the security of the occupying 
forces. 


Foreign Economic Transactions 


26. You will establish controls over all Jap- 
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anese foreign trade in goods and services. Such 
controls should be so operated as to give effect dur- 
ing the initial period to the following policies: 

(a) Exports shall not be approved if such 
goods are clearly needed to meet minimum domes- 
tic requirements. 

(6) No exports of plant and equipment shall be 
permitted until determination has been made as 
to whether they may be required for reparations 
or restitution. 

(c) Exports other than those directed to be 
shipped on reparation account or as restitution 
may be made only to those recipients who agree to 
provide necessary imports in exchange or agree to 
pay for such exports in foreign exchange. 

(d) All proceeds of exports shall be controlled 
by you and made available in the first place for the 
payment for approved imports. No person, cor- 
poration or organization in Japan shall be per- 
mitted to acquire foreign assets of any kind except 
with your special approval. 

(e) Approval should be given only to imports 
which are clearly in accord with the economic 
policies elsewhere set down in this directive. 

(f) Neither the need for imports or exports (in- 
cluding exports that might be made on reparations 
account) shall be deemed a reason for requiring or 
permitting any branch of Japanese industry to be 
restored or developed to an extent that might sig- 
nificantly contribute to Japan’s war making poten- 
tial, or promote dependence by other countries on 
Japan for strategic products. 


27. The Japanese authorities are to enter into 
no economic agreements of any kind with foreign 
governments or interest except after prior con- 
sultation with you by your express approval, Any 
such proposed agreements should be submitted to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their consideration. 


Reparations and Restitutions 

28. You will assure the execution of programs 
of reparations in kind and of restitution of identi- 
fiable looted property in accordance with decisions 
of the appropriate Allied authorities transmitted 
to you by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Reparations 
will be accomplished : 

(a) Through the transfer of Japanese property 
located outside of the territories to be retained by 
Japan; 

(6) Through the transfer from Japan of goods, 
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existing plant, equipment, and facilities that are 
not necessary to the operation of a peaceful Jap- 
anese economy, or the supplying of the occupying 
forces. 


All requests received by you, for reparations or 
restitution from the United Nations which have 
been victims of Japanese aggression will be re- 
ported with your recommendations to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


B. Civilian Supply and Relie? 


Civilian Supply Policy and Standard 
of Provision 


29. (a) You will assure that all practicable 
economic and police measures are taken to achieve 
the maximum utilization of essential Japanese re- 
sources in order that imports into Japan may be 
strictly limited. Such measures will include pro- 
duction and price controls, rationing, control of 
black markets, fiscal and financial controls and 
other measures directed toward full employment 
of resources, facilities and means available in 
Japan. 

(6) You will be responsible for providing im- 
ported supplies only to supplement local resources 
and only to the extent supplementation is needed 
to prevent such widespread disease or civil un- 
rest as would endanger the occupying forces or 
interfere with military operations. Such imports 
will be confined to minimum quantities of food, 
fuel, medical and sanitary supplies and other es- 
sential items, including those which will enable 
local production of such supplies which you would 
otherwise have to import. 

(c) Supplies necessary to be imported under 
paragraph 29 (6) above will be obtained to the 
extent possible from surpluses available from other 
Asiatic and Pacific Ocean areas. To the extent 
that such surpluses are available in areas under the 
jurisdiction of other United States commanders, 
arrangements may be made by you directly with 
such other commanders. . To the extent that such 
surpluses are available in areas under the jurisdic- 
tion of governments other than the United States, 
or the military commanders of such governments, 
negotiations necessary to obtain such surpluses 
will be conducted by or with approval of local 
United States diplomatic representatives in the 
areas in question. In the event such diplomatic 
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representatives are not available, you will report 
the situation, with your recommendations to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(@) If you deem that you should assume re- 
sponsibility for additional imports to accomplish 
the objectives of your occupation, you will submit 
your recommendations to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Methods and Conditions of Distribution 

30. You will require that all practicable steps be 
taken to assure the fair and equitable distribution 
of supplies under uniform ration scales. 

31. To the maximum extent consistent with mili- 
tary expediency, imported supplies for the civilian 
population should, in so far as practicable and de- 
sirable, be delivered to such Japanese public sup- 
ply agencies or other consignees as are acceptable 
to you and under your direct supervision or con- 
trol. Whenever possible, such deliveries will be 
at ports of entry, but if necessary, deliveries may 
take place at appropriate inland centers of 
distribution. 

32. You may make sales directly to wholesalers 
or other commercial dealers in the event that no 
satisfactory public supply agency exists or that 
operational or other reasons render distribution of 
civilian supplies through such an agency imprac- 
ticable. In order to limit direct provision and 
distribution of supplies by you to the civilian 
population, you should assure that the Japanese 
do not unnecessarily involve the occupying forces 
in such responsibility. Such direct sales by you 
as are necessary will be paid for by the purchaser 
in local currency at prices determined by you to be 
consistent with the internal economy. 

33. Supplies delivered to supply agencies or 
other consignees will be sold by them through dis- 
tribution channels and in accordance with distribu- 
tion policies satisfactory to you and at prices de- 
termined by you to be consistent with the internal 
economy. When military necessity requires, civil- 
ian supplies may be made the subject of direct 
relief issue by you or by supply agencies under 
your supervision or control. 


PART Ill 
Financial 


34. In the financial field you will make full ap- 
plication of the principles stated elsewhere in this 
directive, acting through the Japanese Government 
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to the extent that effective execution of the poli- 
cies and programs hereinafter enumerated will 
permit, but establishing administrative machinery 
not dependent upon Japanese authorities and agen- 
cies to the extent necessary to execute or assure the 
effective execution of such policies and programs. 
You are specifically directed to establish such in- 
dependent administrative machinery in order to 
execute or assure the effective execution of the 
provisions of paragraphs 40, 41, 45, 46 and 47 of 
this directive. 

35. Japanese financial organizations and the 
public finance system will be expected to function 
on the basis of Japanese resources. You will take 
no steps designed to maintain, strengthen, or 
operate the Japanese financial structure except in 
so far as may be necessary for the purposes 
specified in this directive. 

36. You may authorize or require the Bank of 
Japan or any other bank or agency to issue bank 
notes and currency which will be legal tender; 
without such authorization no Japanese govern- 
mental or private bank or agency will be permitted 
to issue bank notes or currency. 

37. You will require the Japanese authorities 
to make available to you legal tender yen notes or 
yen credits free of cost and in amounts sufficient 
to meet all expenses of your forces including the 
costs of your military occupation. 

38. (a) In the event that for any reason ade- 
quate supplies of regular legal tender yen notes are 
not available you will use supplemental military 
yen (Type “B”) issued pursuant to military 
proclamation. Supplemental yen will be declared 
legal tender and will be interchangeable at par 
without distinction with other legal tender yen 
currency. 

(6) Regular yen currency will include cur- 
rencies which are now legal tender in the area. 

(c) Japanese military yen issued for circula- 
tion in territories occupied by the Japanese will 
not be legal tender and will not be acceptable nor 
interchangeable with supplemental yen or regular 
yen currencies. 

89. You will not announce, establish or permit 
the use or publication, until receipt of further in- 
structions, of any general rate of exchange between 
the Japanese yen on the one hand the U.S. dollar 
and other currencies on the other. However, a 
rate of conversion to be used exclusively for pay 
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of military and naval personnel and for military 
and naval accounting purposes, namely 15 regular 
or supplemental yen equal one U.S. dollar, has 
already been communicated to you. 

40. You will remove and exclude from posi- 
tions of important responsibility or influence in 
all public and private financial institutions, 
agencies or organizations all persons who have 
been active exponents of militant nationalism and 
aggression or who have actively participated in 
the organizations enumerated in paragraph 7 of 
this directive. It may be generally assumed in 
absence of evidence to the contrary that any per- 
sons who have held key positions in any such in- 
stitutions, agencies, or organizations are active 
exponents of militant nationalism and aggression. 
You will also prevent the retention in or selection 
for places of importance in the financial field of 
individuals who do not direct future financial 
effort solely towards peaceful ends. 

41. You will close and not allow to reopen banks 
and other financial institutions whose paramount 
purpose has been the financing of war production 
or the mobilization or control of financial resources 
in colonial or Japanese occupied territories. 
These include: 


(a) The Wartime Finance Bank, 

(6) The National Financial Control Associa- 
tion and its member control associations, 

(c) Offices, in the area, of the Bank of Chosen 
and the Bank of Taiwan, 

(d) The various banks and development com- 
panies whose fields of operation have been outside 
Japan proper such as the Southern Development 
Company, the Southern Development Company 
Bank and the Tokyo offices of the Central Bank of 
Mancheu, Bank of Mongolia, Federal Reserve 
Bank of China, and Central Reserve Bank of 
China. You will take custody of all the books and 
records of these banks and other institutions. 


42. You are authorized to take such financial 
measures as you may deem necessary to accomplish 
the objectives of your military occupation, specifi- 
cally including, without limitation, the following: 


(a) Close banks, other than those indicated in 
paragraph 41 above, only where clearly necessary 
for the purposes of introducing satisfactory con- 
trol, removing objectionable personnel and taking 
measures to effectuate the program for the block- 
ing of certain accounts and transfers or the de- 
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termination of accounts to be blocked or for other 
reasons of military necessity. You should reopen 
any banks so closed except those indicated in para- 
graph 41 above, as promptly, as is consistent with 
the accomplishment of the foregoing purposes ; 

(6) Prohibit, or regulate transfers or other 
dealings in private or public securities or real 
estate or other property; 

(c) Establish a general or limited moratorium 
or moratoria only to the extent clearly necessary 
to carry out the objectives of your military occu- 
pation ; 

(d) Close stock exchanges, insurance companies 
and similar financial institutions for such periods 
as you deem appropriate. 


43. You will prohibit the payment of: 


(a) All military pensions, or other emoluments 
or benefits, except compensation for physical dis- 
ability limiting the recipient’s ability to work, at 
rates which are no higher than the lowest of those 
for comparable physical disability arising from 
non-military causes; 

(6) All public or private pensions or other 
emoluments or benefits granted or conferred : 


(1) By reason of membership in or services to 
the Political Association of Great Japan, the Im- 
perial Rule Assistance Association (7'aisei Yoku- 
sankai) , the Imperial Rule Assistance Political So- 
ciety (Z'aisei Seizikaz), their affiliates and agencies 
or any successor or similar organizations, and all 
Japanese ultranationalistic terroristic and secret 
patriotic societies and their agencies and affiliates, 

(2) To any person who has been removed from 
an office or position in accordance with paragraphs 
5 or 40 of this directive, 

(3) To any person interned in accordance with 
paragraph 7 of this directive, during the term of 
his internment, or permanently in case of his subse- 
quent conviction. 


44, (a) Any laws, ordinances and regulations or 
practices relating to taxation or other fields of 
finance which tend to discriminate for or against 
any person because of nationality, race, creed or 
political opinion will be amended, suspended or 
abrogated to the extent necessary to eliminate such 
discrimination. The collection of contributions 
of any kind for nationalistic, imperialistic, mili- 
taristic or anti-democratic societies of any kind 
will be prohibited. 
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(6) You will insure that Japanese public ex- 


penditures are consistent with the objectives stated , 


elsewhere in this directive. 

45. You will impound or block all gold, silver, 
platinum, currencies, securities, accounts in finan- 
cial institutions, credits, valuable papers, and all 
other assets within the categories listed below : 


(a) Property owned or controlled directly or 
indirectly, in whole or in part, by any of the fol- 
lowing: 


(1) The Japanese national, prefectural and lo- 
cal governments, or any agency or instrumentality 
of any of them, including all utilities, undertak- 
ings, public corporations or monopolies under the 
control of any of the above; 

(2) The Governments, nationals, or residents of 
Germany, Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary, 
including those of territories formerly occupied by 
them and by Japan; 

(3) The Japanese Imperial Household: 

(4) The Political Association of Great Japan, 
the Imperial Rule Assistance Association, the Im- 
perial Rule Assistance Political Society, their af- 
filiates and agencies or any successor or similar 
organizations, and all Japanese nationalistic, ter- 
roristic and secret patriotic societies, agencies and 
affiliates and their officials, leading members and 
supporters ; 

(5) The National Shinto; 

(6) All organizations, clubs or other associa- 
tions prohibited or dissolved by you; 

(7) Absentee owners of non-Japanese nation- 
ality including United Nations and neutral gov- 
ernments and Japanese outside of Japan; 

(8) Any person or concern in any area under 
Japanese control at any time since 1894, except the 
islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku 
and whatever minor islands are left to Japan; 

(9) Persons subject to internment under pro- 
visions of paragraph 7, and all other persons speci- 
fied by Military Government by inclusion in lists 
or otherwise. 


(6) All Japanese (public and private) foreign 
exchange and external assets of every kind and 
description located within or outside Japan. 

(c) Property which has been the subject of 
transfer under duress, wrongful acts of confisca- 
tion, dispossession or spoliation, whether pursuant 
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to legislation or by procedure purporting to fol- 
low forms of law or otherwise. 

(d) Works of art of cultural or material value 
of importance, regardless of ownership. 


You will take such action as will insure that any 
impounded or blocked assets will be dealt with 
only as permitted under licenses or other instruc- 
tions which you may be issued. In the case par- 
ticularly of property blocked under a (1) above 
you will proceed to adopt licensing measures 
which will [while] maintaining such property 
under surveillance would permit its use by you or 
by the licensees in consonance with this directive. 
In the case of property blocked under (c¢) above, 
you will institute measures for prompt restitution, 
in conformity with the objectives of this directive 
and subject to appropriate safeguards to prevent 
the cloaking of militaristic and other undesirable 
influence. 

You will require from the Japanese Government 
such reports as you deem necessary to obtain full 
disclosure of all assets mentioned in (6) above. 

46. You will seek out and reduce to the posses- 
sion or control of a special agency established by 
you within your command all Japanese (public 
and private) foreign exchange and external assets 
of every kind and description located within or 
outside Japan. 

47. All foreign exchange transactions, includ- 
ing those arising out of exports and imports, will 
be controlled with the aim of preventing Japan 
from developing a war potential and of achieving 
the other objectives set forth in this directive. To 
effectuate these purposes you will: 


(a) Prohibit, except as authorized by regula- 
tion or license, all dealings in gold, silver, plati- 
num, foreign exchange, and all foreign exchange 
transactions of any kind. 

(6) Make available any foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds of exports for payment of imports directly 
necessary to the accomplishment of the objectives 
of this directive, and authorize no other outlay of 
foreign exchange assets without specific approval 
of your government through the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

(c) Establish effective controls with respect to 
all foreign exchange transactions, including: 


(1) Transactions as to property between per- 
sons inside Japan and persons outside Japan; 
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(2) Transactions involving obligations owed by 
or to become due from any person in Japan to any 
person outside Japan; and 

(3) Transactions involving the importation 
into or exportation from Japan of any foreign 
exchange asset or other form of property. 

(d) You will provide full reports to your gov- 
ernment with respect to all Japanese foreign and 
external assets. 

48. No extension of credit to Japan or Japanese 
by any foreign person, agency or government will 
be permitted except as may be authorized by your 
government through the Joint Chiefs of Staff upon 
your recommendations. 

49. It is not anticipated that you will make 
credits available to the Bank of Japan or any 
other bank or to any public or private institution. 
If, in your opinion, such action becomes essential, 
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you may take such emergency actions as you may 
deem proper, but in any such event, you will re- 
port the facts to your government through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


50. You will maintain such accounts and records 
as may be necessary to reflect the financial opera- 
tions of your miiltary occupation and you will pro- 
vide the Joint Chiefs of Staff with such informa- 
tion as it may require, including information in 
connection with the use of currency by your forces, 
any governmental settlements, occupation costs, 
and other expenditures arising out of operations 
or activities involving participation of your forces. 


[Nore: This directive from the State, War, and Navy 
Departments was approved on Nov. 1, 1945, and was dis- 
patched on Nov. 8, 1945, to the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff.] 





Constitution of the Italian Republic 


The Provisional Head of the State 


HAVING SEEN the resolution of the Constituent Assembly which, in the session of De- 
cember 22, 1947, approved the Constitution of the Italian Republic; 

HAVING SEEN the XVIII final provision of the Constitution; 

Promulfgates the Constitution of the Italian Republic in the following text: 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


Article 1 


Italy is a democratic Republic founded on labor. 
Sovereignty belongs to the people, who exercise 
it within the forms and limits of the Constitution. 


Article 2 


The Republic recognizes and guarantees the in- 
violable rights of man, whether as an individual or 
in social groups through which his personality de- 
velops, and requires the fulfilment of inalienable 
duties of political, economic, and social solidarity. 


Article 3 


All citizens have equal social dignity and are 
equal before the law, without distinction of sex, of 
race, of language, of religion, of political opinion, 
of personal and social condition. 

It is the task of the Republic to remove the ob- 
stacles of an economic and social order which, lim- 
iting in fact the liberty and equality of citizens, 
prevent the full development of the human per- 
sonality and the effective participation by all 
workers in the political, economic, and social 
organization of the country. 


Article 4 


The Republic recognizes the right of all citizens 
to work and promotes the conditions which render 
this right effective. 

Every citizen has the duty to develop, according 
to his own capabilities and his own choice, an 
activity or function which contributes to the 
material or spiritual progress of society. 
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Article 5 


The Republic, one and indivisible, recognizes and 
promotes local autonomy; it gives effect to the 
most ample administrative decentralization in the 
services which depend on the state; it adjusts the 
principles and the methods of its legislation to the 
requirements of autonomy and decentralization. 


Article 6 


The Republic protects linguistic minorities with 
appropriate norms. 


Article 7 


The state and the Catholic Church are, each in 
its own order, independent and sovereign. 

Their relationships are regulated by the Lateran 
Pacts. Modifications of the pacts, which have 
been accepted by the two parties, do not require 
the procedure of constitutional amendment. 


Article 8 

All religious confessions are equally free before 
the law. 

Religious confessions other than the Catholic 
have the right to organize according to their own 
statutes, in so far as they do not conflict with the 
Italian juridical order. 

Their relationships with the state are regulated 
by law on the basis of agreements with the appro- 
priate representatives. 


Article 9 


The Republic promotes the development of cul- 
ture and scientific and technical research. 
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It protects the scenic beauty and the historic 
and artistic patrimony of the nation. 


Article 10 


The Italian juridical order conforms to the gen- 
erally recognized norms of international law. 

The juridical condition of the foreigner is regu- 
lated by law in conformity with international 
norms and treaties. 

The foreigner, who in his own country is pre- 
vented from effectively exercising the democratic 
liberties guaranteed by the Italian Constitution, 
has the right of asylum under conditions estab- 
lished by law. 

Extradition of the foreigner for political of- 
fenses is not admitted. 


ITALIAN CONSTITUTION 
Article 11 


Italy repudiates war as an instrument of offen- 
sive action against the liberty of other peoples and 
as a means for the resolution of international con- 
troversies; it consents, on conditions of parity 
with other states, to limitations of sovereignty nec- 
essary to an order for assuring peace and justice 
among the nations; it promotes and favors‘inter- 
national organizations directed toward that end. 


Article 12 


The flag of the Republic is the Italian tricolor: 
green, white, and red, in three vertical bands of 
equal dimensions. 


PART I: BRIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CITIZENS 


Title I: Civil Relations 


Article 13 


Personal liberty is inviolable. 

No form of arrest, inspection, or personal search 
is admitted nor any other restriction whatsoever 
of personal liberty, except by warrant of judicial 
authority and only in cases and modes provided 
by law. 

In exceptional cases of necessity and urgency, 
indicated positively by law, the police authority 
may adopt provisional measures which must 
within forty-eight hours be communicated to the 
judicial authority and, if this authority does not 
within the succeeding forty-eight hours validate 
them, they are understood to be revoked, and they 
remain without any effect. 

Any physical or moral violence to persons who 
are in any way subject to restrictions of liberty is 
punished. 

The law establishes the maximum limits of pre- 
ventive imprisonment. 


Article 14 


The domicile is inviolable. 

Inspections or searches or distraints cannot be 
executed except in cases and according to methods 
established by law and in accordance with the 
guarantees prescribed for the protection of per- 
sonal liberty. 
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Verifications and inspections for reasons of 
public health and safety or for economic and fiscal 
purposes are regulated by special laws. 


Article 15 


Liberty and secrecy of correspondence and of 
every other form of communication are inviolable. 

Limitation upon them may take place only by 
means of a warrant of the judicial authority stat- 
ing the reasons and within the guarantees estab- 
lished by law. 


Article 16 

Every citizen may move and travel freely in 
any part whatsoever of the national territory, ex- 
cept for generally applicable limitations which 
the law establishes for reasons of health or secu- 
rity. No restriction may be determined by politi- 
cal reasons. 

Every citizen is free to leave the territory of the 


Republic and to return to it, subject only to legal 
obligations. " 
Article 17 

Citizens have the right to assemble peaceably 
and without arms. 

Notice is not required for meetings even in 
places open to the public. For meetings in public 
[private] places, notice shall be given to the au- 
thorities who may forbid them only for well- 
established reasons of public security or safety. 
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ITALIAN CONSTITUTION 
Article 18 


Citizens have the right to meet freely, without 
authorization, for whatever purposes are not for- 
bidden to individuals by the penal laws. 

Secret associations are prohibited, and those 
which pursue even indirectly military aims by 
means of organizations of military character. 


Article 19 


All have the right freely to profess their own 
religious faith in whatever form, individual or 
collective; to propagate it and to conduct worship 
in private or in public, provided this does not in- 
volve rites contrary to morality. 


Article 20 


The ecclesiastical character and religious pur- 
pose or the purpose of worship of an association 
or institution may not be the cause of special legis- 
lative restrictions or of special fiscal burdens upon 
its constitution, its legal capacity, or any form of 
its activity. 


Article 21 


Everyone has the right freely to manifest his 
own thought by word, by writing, and by every 
other means of dissemination. 

The press may not be subjected to authorization 
or censure. 

A distraint may be exercised only by warrant 
of judicial authority with statement of reasons in 
case of crimes, for which the press law expressly 
authorizes it, or in case of violation of the norms 
which the law itself prescribes for those desig- 
nated as responsible. 

In such cases, when there is absolute urgency and 
opportune intervention of the judicial authority is 
not possible, a distraint on the periodical press 
may be executed by police agents of the courts. 
These must immediately, and in any case within 
not more than twenty-four hours, present charges 
before the courts. If the judicial authority does 
not sustain the charge within the succeeding 
twenty-four-hour period, the distraint is under- 
stood to be revoked and without effect. 

The law may provide, with norms of a general 
character, that the means by which the periodical 
press is financed be made known. 

Printed publications, entertainments, and all 
other manifestations contrary to good morals are 
prohibited. The law establishes provisions ade- 
quate to prevent and to repress violations. 
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Article 22 ~ 


No one may be deprived for political reasons of 
legal capacity, of citizenship, or of his name. 


Article 23 


No forced loan may be imposed on person or 
estate except on the basis of law. 


Article 24 


Everyone may act at law for the protection of 
his own rights and legitimate interests. 

The right of defense is inviolable at every stage 
and level of procedure. 

The poor are assured, by appropriate institu- 
tions, of the means of action and defense before 
any court. 

The law determines the conditions and the 
methods of reparation for judicial errors. 


Article 25 


No one may be removed from his natural judge 
as established in advance by law. 

No one may be punished except by virtue of a 
law in force before commission of the act. 

No one may be subjected to police measures ex- 
cept in cases prescribed by law. 


Article 26 


The extradition of a citizen may be granted only 
when it is expressly prescribed by international 
conventions. 

In no case may it be granted for political offenses. 


Article 27 


Penal responsibility is personal. 

The accused is not considered guilty until final 
conviction. 

Penalties may not consist of treatment contrary 
to humane feeling and must be directed toward the 
reeducation of the condemned. 

Capital punishment is not permitted except in 
cases prescribed by military law of war. 


Article 28 


In accordance with the penal, civil, and admin- 
istrative laws, the officials and agents of the state 
and of public bodies are directly responsible for 
acts committed in violation of rights. In such 
cases the civil responsibility extends to the state 
and to public bodies. 
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Title Ii: Ethical-Secial Relations 
Article 29 


The Republic recognizes the rights of the family 
as a natural society based on marriage. 

Marriage is founded on the moral and juridical 
equality of the parties, within the limitations estab- 
lished by law to guarantee the unity of the family. 


Article 30 


It is the duty of parents to support, instruct, and 
educate their children, even if born out of wedlock. 

In case of incapacity of parents, the law pro- 
vides who shall acquit their tasks. 

The law assures to children born out of wedlock 
every juridical and social protection compatible 
with the rights of the members of the legitimate 
family. 

The law lays down the norms and the limits for 
the investigation of paternity. 


Article 31 


The Republic, by economic measures and other 
provisions, facilitates the development of the fam- 
ily and the fulfilment of the tasks pertinent thereto, 
with particular regard to large families. 

It protects maternity, infancy, and youth, favor- 
ing the institutions necessary for this aim. 


Article 32 


The Republic protects health as a fundamental 
right of the individual and as an interest of society 
and guarantees free care to the indigent. 

No one may be obliged to undergo a given treat- 
ment for illness except by provision of the law. In 
no case may the law violate the limits imposed by 
respect for the human personality. 


Article 33 


The freedom of art and science and freedom of 
instruction in them is affirmed. 

The Republic lays down general standards for 
instruction and institutes state schools of all orders 
and grades. 

Organized groups and private persons have the 
right to establish schools and educational institu- 
tions without burden to the state. 

The law, in fixing the rights and obligations of 
non-state schools which request parity, must as- 
sure full liberty to them and must assure to their 
students a scholastic treatment equipollent to that 
of students of the state schools. 
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A state examination is required for admission 
to the various orders and grades of school, or for 
passing any of them, and in order to qualify for 
practice of a profession. 

Institutions of higher learning, universities and 
academies, have the right to give themselves au- 
tonomous regulations within limits established by 
the laws of the state. 


Article 34 


The school is open to all. 

Elementary instruction, imparted for at least 
eight years, is obligatory and gratuitous. 

Those of capacity and merit, even if without 
means, have the right to attain the highest grades 
of study. 

The Republic renders this right effective by 
means of scholarships, allowances to families, and 
other aids which must be assigned by competition. 


Title III: Economie Relations 
Article 35 


The Republic protects labor in all its forms 
and applications. 

It looks after the development and the profes- 
sional advancement of workers. 

It promotes and favors international agreements 
and organizations designed to affirm and regulate 
the rights of labor. 

It recognizes freedom of emigration, except for 
obligations established by law in the general in- 
terest, and it protects Italian labor abroad. 


Article 36 


The worker has the right to a compensation pro- 
portionate to the quantity and quality of his labor 
and in any case sufficient to assure him and his 
family a free and dignified existence. 

The maximum length of the work day is estab- 
lished by law. 

The worker has the right to a weekly rest and to 
annual paid vacations and may not renounce them. 


Article 37 


The working woman has the same right and, for 
equal labor, receives the same compensation as the 
working man. The conditions of labor must per- 
mit the fulfilment of her essential functions in the 
family and assure to mother and child a special 
adequate protection. 
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The law establishes the minimum age for paid 
labor. 

The Republic protects the labor of minors with 
special norms and guarantees to them, for equal 
work, the right to equal wages. 


Article 38 


Every citizen unable to work and deprived of the 
means necessary to live has the right to support 
and to social assistance. 

Laborers have the right to provisions and as- 
sured means adequate to their living requirements 
in case of accident, sickness, disability and old age, 
and involuntary unemployment. 

Those unable to work and the disabled have the 
right to education and to a beginning in a pro- 
fession. 

Organs and institutions established or assimi- 
lated by the state provide for the fulfilment of the 
tasks contemplated in this article. 

The freedom of private charity is affirmed. 


Article 39 


The organization of trade unions is free. 

No other obligation may be imposed on a trade 
union except that of registering at local or central 
public offices, in accordance with the norms 
established by law. 

A condition for registration is that the statutes 
of the unions sanction an internal organization on 
a democratic basis. 

Registered trade unions have legal personality. 
They may, being represented as units in proportion 
to their membership, stipulate collective labor con- 
tracts with obligatory efficacy for all those mem- 
bers of the category of labor to which the contract 
refers. 


Article 40 


The right to strike is exercised within the sphere 
of the laws which regulate it. 


Article 41 


Private economic initiative is free. 

This may not develop in conflict with social 
utility or in such a manner as to cause damage to 
security, to liberty, to human dignity. 

The law determines the appropriate programs 
and controls in order that public and private 
economic activity may be directed and coordinated 
toward social ends. 
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Article 42 


Property is public or private. Economic goods 
belong to the state, to organized groups, or to 
individuals. 

Private property is recognized and guaranteed 
by law, which determines the methods of its ac- 
quisition and enjoyment and the limitations de- 
signed to assure its social functioning and render 
it accessible to all. 

In cases prescribed by law, and on the basis of 
compensation, private property may be ex- 
propriated for reasons of general interest. 

The law establishes the norms and limits of le- 
gitimate and testamentary succession and the 
rights of the state in inheritance. 


Article 43 


For the purpose of general utility the law may 
originally reserve or may transfer, by means of 
expropriation and with indemnity, to the state, 
to public bodies, or to communities of workers or 
of utilizers, specified enterprises or categories of 
enterprises which relate to essential public serv- 
ices or to sources of energy or to situations of mo- 
nopoly and which have a character of preeminent 
general interest. 

Article 44 


For the purpose of securing a rational exploi- 
tation of the soil and of establishing just social 
relationships, the law imposes obligations and re- 
strictions on private property in land; it fixes 
limits to its extension according to the region and 
agrarian zone; it promotes and requires reclama- 
tion, the transformation of latifundia, and the re- 
constitution of productive units; it aids the small 
and medium-scale proprietor. 

The law frames provisions in favor of the moun- 
tainous zones. 

Article 45 


The Republic recognizes the social function of 
cooperation conducted on the basis of mutuality 
and without purposes of speculation for private 
gain. The law promotes and favors its extension 
by suitable means and assures its character and 
permanence, subject to appropriate controls. 

The law provides for the protection and devel- 
opment of artisanship. 


Article 46 


With a view to the economic and social advance- 
ment of labor and in harmony with the require- 
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ments of production, the Republic recognizes the 
right of workers to collaborate, in ways and within 
limits established by law, in the management of 
business enterprises. 


Article 47 


The Republic encourages and protects saving in 
all its forms; it disciplines, coordinates, and con- 
trols the administration of credit. 

It favors the direction of popular savings to 
residential property, to property in productive 
land, directly cultivated, and to direct and indirect 
investment in the great productive enterprises of 
the country. 


Title IV: Political Relationships 
Article 48 


All citizens, men and women, who have reached 
the age of majority, are electors. 

The vote is personal and equal, free and secret. 
Its exercise is a civic duty. 

The right to vote may not be limited except for 
civil incapacity or by reason of irrevocable penal 
sentence or in cases of moral unworthiness indi- 
cated by law. 


Article 49 


All citizens have the right to associate freely in 
political parties in order to compete by democratic 
methods to determine national policy. 


Article 50 


All citizens may submit petitions to the Cham- 
bers in order to request legislative provisions or to 
explain general needs. 


ITALIAN CONSTITUTION 
Article 51 


All citizens of either sex may hold public offices 
and elective positions on the basis of equality, ac- 
cording to requirements established by law. 

The law may, for admission to public offices and 
to elective positions, equalize the status of Italians 
not belonging to the Republic with that of citizens. 

Whoever is called to elective public functions has 
the right to devote to them the time necessary for 
their performance and to retain his job. 


Article 52 


Defense of the fatherland is a sacred duty of the 
citizen. 

Military service is obligatory within the limits 
and procedures established by law. Its fulfilment 
does not prejudice the job of the citizen or his exer- 
cise of political rights. 

The organization of the armed forces is informed 
by the democratic spirit of the Republic. 


Article 53 


All are bound to contribute to public expenses in 
proportion to their taxable capacity. 
The system of taxation conforms to the criteria 
of progressivity. 
Article 54 


All citizens are in duty bound to be faithful to 
the Republic and to observe its Constitution and 
laws. 

Citizens to whom public offices are entrusted are 
bound to perform their official duties with dis- 
cipline and honor, swearing an oath in cases estab- 
lished by law. 


PART Ii: THE ORGANIZATION OF THE REPUBLIC 


Title I: The Parliament 
SECTION I: THE CHAMBERS 
Article 55 


The Parliament is composed of the Chamber of 
Deputies and of the Senate of the Republic. 

The Parliament assembles in joint session of the 
members of the two Chambers only in cases estab- 
lished by the Constitution. 

Article 56 


The Chamber of Deputies is elected by universal 
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and direct suffrage, in the proportion of one deputy 
for 80,000 inhabitants or for fractions greater than 
40,000. 

Eligible as deputies are all electors who on the 
day of election have reached their twenty-fifth 
birthday. 


Article 57 


The Senate of the Republic is elected on a re- 
gional basis. 
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To each Region is attributed one senator for 200,- 
000 inhabitants or for a fraction greater than 
100,000. 

No Region may have a number of senators less 
than six. The Valle d’ Aosta has a single senator. 


Article 58 


The senators are elected by means of universal 
and direct suffrage by the electors who have at- 
tained their twenty-fifth birthday. 

Those electors are eligible as senators who have 
attained their fortieth birthday. 


Article 59 


Whoever has been President of the Republic is 
by right senator for life unless he renounces the 
right. 

The President of the Republic may nominate as 
senators for life citizens who have brought re- 
nown to the fatherland by merits of the highest 
order in the social, scientific, artistic, or literary 
fields. 

Article 60 


The Chamber of Deputies is elected for five 
years, the Senate of the Republic for six. 

The term of either Chamber may not be extended 
except by law and only in case of war. 


Article 61 


The elections of new Chambers take place within 
seventy days of the end of the term of the preced- 
ing ones. The first meeting takes place within not 
less than twenty days of the elections. 

The powers of the preceding Chambers are ex- 
tended until the new Chambers have met. 


Article 62 


The Chambers meet by right on the first day of 
February and of October that is not a holiday. 

Each Chamber may be exceptionally convoked 
on the initiative of its President or that of the 
President of the Republic or on that of one third 
of its members. 

When one Chamber meets in exceptional session, 
the other is also by right convoked. 


Article 63 


Each Chamber elects from among its members 
its President and Presidential Bureau. 

When the Parliament meets in joint session, the 
President and Presidential Bureau are those of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 
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Article 64 

Each Chamber adopts its own regulations by 
absolute majority of its members. 

The sessions are public; nevertheless each of the 
two Chambers and the Parliament of the united 
Chambers may determine to meet in secret session. 

The decisions of each Chamber and of the Par- 
liament are not valid if there is not present an 
absolute majority of their members, and if not 
adopted by a majority of those present, except 
when the Constitution prescribes a special 
majority. 

The members of the Government, even if not 
members of the Chambers, have the right and, upon 
request, the obligation to attend the sessions. 
They must be heard whenever they request it. 


Article 65 


The law determines cases of ineligibility for, and 
of incompatibility with, the office of deputy or that 
of senator. 

No one may at the same time belong to both 
Chambers. 


Article 66 


Each Chamber judges the credentials of its 
members and unanticipated causes of ineligibility 
or incompatibility. 


Article 67 


Every member of Parliament represents the 
nation and exercises his function without restraint 
of mandate. 

Article 68 


The members of Parliament may not be prose- 
cuted for opinions expressed or votes cast in the 
exercise of their functions. 

No member of Parliament may, without author- 
ization of the Chamber to which he belongs, be 
subjected to penal proceedings; nor may he be 
arrested, or otherwise deprived of personal lib- 
erty, or subjected to personal or domiciliary 
search, unless he be taken in the act of committing 
a crime for which the warrant or the order to seize 
is obligatory. 

Like authorization is required for the arrest or 
for holding under arrest a member of Parliament 
in execution even of an irrevocable sentence. 


Article 69 


The members of Parliament receive a compen- 
sation established by law. 
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SECTION II: THE ENACTMENT OF LAWS 
Article 70 


The legislative function is exercised collectively 
by the two Chambers. 


Article 71 


The initiative in legislation appertains to the 
Government, to each member of the Chambers, 
and to the organs and bodies on which it may be 
conferred by constitutional enactment. 

The people exercise initiative in legislation by 
proposal of a bill drafted in the form of articles 
and supported by at least 50,000 electors. 


Article 72 


Every bill, having been presented to one Cham- 
ber, is, in accordance with its rules and regula- 
tions, examined by a committee and then by the 
Chamber itself, which approves it article by 
article and then by final vote. 

The regulations will establish a shortened pro- 
cedure for bills of declared urgency. 

The regulations may also provide in what cases 
and what forms the examination and approval of 
bills are to be referred to committees, including 
standing committees composed to reflect the pro- 
portions of the parliamentary groups. Further- 
more in such cases, until the moment of definitive 
approval, a bill is to be submitted to the Chamber, 
if the Government, or one tenth of the members of 
the Chamber, or one fifth of the members of the 
committee, request that it be discussed and voted 
upon by the Chamber itself, or else that it be con- 
sidered for final approval by roll call. The regu- 
lations shall determine the forms of publicity to 
be given to the labors of the committees. 

Normal procedure for examination and direct 
approval by the Chamber is always adopted for 
bills pertaining to the Constitution and the elec- 
torate, and for those delegating legislative power, 
authorizing the ratification of international 
treaties, or approving the budget or expenditures. 


Article 73 


The laws are promulgated by the President of 
the Republic within one month of their approval. 

If the Chambers, each by an absolute majority 
of its own members, declare the urgency of a law, 
it is promulgated within the time which that law 
itself establishes. 
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The laws are published immediately after pro- 
mulgation and take effect on the fifteenth day fol- 
lowing publication, except when the laws them- 
selves establish a different period. 


Article 74 


The President of the Republic, before promul- 
gating a law, may by means of a message stating 
the reasons request a new decision of the Chambers. 

If the Chambers again approve a law, it must 
be promulgated. 


Article 75 


Popular referendum is established to determine 
the abrogation, total or partial, of a law, or of an 
act having the force of law, when it is demanded 
by 500,000 electors or by five regional Councils. 

The referendum is not permitted for tax laws or 
laws on the budget, for laws of ammiesty and of 
pardon, or for laws authorizing the ratification 
of international treaties. 

All citizens who are eligible as electors of the 
Chamber of Deputies have the right to participate 
in the referendum. 

The proposal submitted to referendum is ap- 
proved if the majority of those eligible have par- 
ticipated in the voting, and if it has received a 
majority of votes validly cast. 

The law determines the methods and procedures 
of carrying the referendum into effect. 


Article 76 


The exercise of the legislative function may not 
be delegated to the Government except after de- 
termination of principles and of governing 
criteria and only for a limited time and for defined 
objectives. 


Article 77 


The Government may not, without delegation of 
power by the Chambers, issue decrees which have 
the force of ordinary law. 

When, in extraordinary cases of necessity and 
urgency, the Government on its own responsibility 
adopts provisional measures having the force of 
law, it must on the same day present them for con- 
version into law by the Chambers which, even if 
dissolved, are convoked for the purpose and 
assemble within five days. 

The decrees lose effect as of the date of issue if 
not converted into law within sixty days of their 
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publication. The Chambers may nevertheless reg- 
ulate by law juridical relationships arising from 
decrees not converted into law. 


Article 78 


The Chambers decide upon the state of war and 
confer upon the Government the necessary powers. 


Article 79 


Amnesty and pardon are conceded by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic on the basis of laws enacted 
by the Chambers delegating such power. 

They may not apply to crimes committed sub- 
sequently to the proposal of delegation. 


Article 80 


The Chambers authorize by law the ratification 
of international treaties which are of a political 
nature, or which provide for arbitration or judicial 
regulation, or which involve changes of the terri- 
tory, or charges on the finances, or modifications 
of the laws. 

Article 81 


The Chambers approve each year the budget and 
the account of expenditures presented by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Provisional exercise of the budget may not be 
conceded except by law and for periods which 
total not more than four months. 

After approval of the budget by law, new taxes 
and new expenditures may not be established. 

Every other law which involves new or greater 
expenditures must indicate the means to meet them. 


Article 82 

Each Chamber may provide for investigations 
of matters of public interest. 

For this purpose it nominates from among its 
members a committee formed to reflect the pro- 
portions of its various groups. The committee of 
investigation proceeds in its inquiries and in its 
examinations with the same powers and subject to 
the same limitations as apply to the judicial au- 
thority. 


Title Ii: The President of the Republic 


Article 83 


The President of the Republic is elected by Par- 
liament in joint session of its members. 

Three delegates for each Region, elected by the 
Regional Council in such manner as to assure rep- 
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resentation of minorities, participate in the 
election. The Valle d’ Aosta has a single delegate. 

The election of the President of the Republic 
takes place by secret ballot and requires a two- 
thirds majority of the assembly. After the third 
ballot an absolute majority is sufficient. 


Article 84 


Any citizen may be elected President of the Re- 
public who has reached his fiftieth birthday and 
who enjoys civil and political rights. 

The office of President of the Republic cannot be 
held contemporanously with any other office what- 
soever. 

The salary and the endowment of the President 
are determined by law. 


Article 85 


The President of the Republic is elected for 
seven years. 

Thirty days before the expiration of the Presi- 
dent’s term of office, the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies convokes the Parliament in joint ses- 
sion, together with the regional delegates, to elect 
the new President of the Republic. 

If the Chambers are dissolved, or if their term 
has less than three months to run, the election takes 
place within fifteen days from the meeting of the 
new Chambers. In the meantime the powers of 
the President in office are extended. 


Article 86 


The functions of the President of the Republic, 
in each case in which he cannot perform them, are 
exercised by the President of the Senate. 

In case of permanent disability, death, or resig- 
nation of the President of the Republic, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies announces the 
election of a new President of the Republic within 
fifteen days, except for the longer period provided 
for when the Chambers are dissolved or when 
their term has less than three months to run. 


Article 87 


The President of the Republic is the head of the 
state and represents the national unity. 

He may send messages to the Chambers. 

He announces the elections of new Chambers 
and signifies the date of their first meetings. 
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He authorizes the presentation to the Chambers 
of bills initiated by the Government. 

He promulgates the laws, and he issues decrees 
having the force of law, and regulations. 

He announces the popular referendum in cases 
provided for by the Constitution. 

He nominates, in the cases indicated by law, the 
officials of the state. 

He accredits and receives diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, ratifies international treaties after se- 
curing, when it is needed, the authorization of the 
Chambers. 

He has command of the Armed Forces; presides 
over the Supreme Council of Defense constituted 
according to law; declares the state of war on de- 
cision by the Chambers. 

He presides over the Superior Council of the 
Judiciary. 

He may concede pardons and commute penalties. 

He confers the decorations of the Republic. 


Article 88 


The President of the Republic may, having 
heard their respective Presidents, dissolve both 
Chambers or only one of them. 

He may not exercise such a power within the 
last six months of his term. 


Article 89 


No act of the President of the Republic is valid 
unless countersigned by the Ministers proposing 
it, who assume responsibility for it. 

Acts which have the force of legislation and 
other acts indicated by law are countersigned also 
by the President of the Council of Ministers. 


Article 90 


The President of the Republic is not responsible 
for acts performed while exercising his functions, 
except high treason or offenses against the Con- 
stitution. 

In such cases he is impeached by Parliament in 
joint session, by absolute majority of its members. 


Article 91 


The President of the Republic, before taking 
office, swears, in the presence of Parliament in 
joint session, an oath of fidelity to the Republic 
and of observance of the Constitution. 
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Title III: The Government 
SECTION I: THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
Article 92 


The Government of the Republic is composed of 
the President of the Council and of the Ministers 
who collectively constitute the Council of Min- 
isters. 

The President of the Republic nominates the 
President of the Council of Ministers and on his 
proposal nominates the Ministers. 


Article 93 

The President of the Council of Ministers and 
the Ministers, before assuming their functions, 
swear an oath in the hands of the President of the 
Republic. 

Article 94 

The Government must have the confidence of 
the two Chambers. 

Each Chamber accords or revokes confidence by 
means of a motion stating the reasons and voted 
by roll call. 

Within ten days of its formation the Govern- 
ment presents itself to the Chambers to obtain their 
confidence. 

An opposing vote by one or by both of the Cham- 
bers on a motion of the Government does not carry 
with it the obligation of resigning. 

The motion of lack of confidence must be signed 
by at least one tenth of the members of the Cham- 
ber and may not be placed in discussion until three 
days after its presentation. 


Article 95 

The President of the Council of Ministers directs 
the general policy of the Government and is re- 
sponsible for it. He maintains unity of political 
and administrative direction, and promotes and 
coordinates the activity of the Ministers. 

The Ministers are responsible collectively for 
the acts of the Council of Ministers, and individ- 
ually for the acts of their respective departments. 

The law provides for the organization of the 
presidency of the Council and it determines the 
number, attributes, and organization of the min- 
istries. 

Article 96 

The President of the Council of Ministers and 
the Ministers are impeached by Parliament in joint 
session for crimes committed in the exercise of 
their functions. 
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SECTION II: PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Article 97 


The public offices are organized according to 
legal dispositions in such fashion as to assure effec- 
tiveness and impartiality of administration. 

The spheres of competence, attributes, and ap- 
propriate responsibilities of officials are deter- 
mined in the organization of the offices. 

Admission to positions in the public administra- 
tion is by means of competition except in cases 
established by law. 


Article 98 


Public employees are exclusively at the service 
of the Nation. 

If they are members of Parliament they may not 
receive promotion except by reason of seniority. 

Limitations of the right of affiliation with po- 
litical parties may be established by law as regards 
judges, professional military officers in active serv- 
ice, police functionaries and agents, and diplomatic 
and consular representatives abroad. 


SECTION ITI: AUXILIARY ORGANS 
Article 99 


The National Council of Economy and Labor is 
composed, in accordance with methods established 
by law, of experts and of representatives of the 
productive categories, in such a way as to take 
account of their numerical and qualitative im- 
portance. 

It is a consultative organ of the Chambers and 
of the Government for the matters and in accord- 
ance with the functions attributed to it by law. It 
can initiate legislation and contribute to the elab- 
oration of economic and social legislation accord- 
ing to principles and within limitations established 
by law. 

Article 100 


The Council of State is an organ of juridical- 
administrative advice and an organ for safeguard- 
ing justice in administration. 

The Court of Accounts exercises a preventive 
control to assure the legitimacy of acts of the Gov- 
ernment, and also audits the administration of the 
budget. It participates, in cases and under pro- 
cedures established by law, in control over the 
financial administration of bodies to which the 
state regularly contributes. It reports directly to 





the Chambers on the results of the audit so 
executed. 

The law provides for the independence of the 
two institutions and of their members as against 
the Government. 


Title IV: The Judiciary 


SECTION I: JURISDICTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Article 101 


Justice is administered in the name of the people. 
The judges are subject only to the law. 


Article 102 


The judicial function is exercised by regular 
judges instituted and regulated by the norms gov- 
erning the judicial order. 

Extraordinary judges or special judges may not 
be instituted. There may only be instituted, for 
stipulated subjects, specialized sections attached to 
the regular judicial organs, and in these sections 
may participate qualified citizens not drawn from 
the magistracy. 

The law regulates the cases and forms governing 
the direct participation of the people in the ad- 
ministration of justice. 


Article 103 


The Council of State and the other organs of 
administrative justice have jurisdiction for the 
protection of legitimate interests as against the 
public administration and, in particular subjects 
indicated by law, for the protection also of sub- 
jective rights. 

The Court of Accounts has jurisdiction in mat- 
ters of public accounting and in other matters 
specified by law. 

Military courts in time of war have jurisdiction 
established by law. In time of peace they have 
jurisdiction only for military crimes committed 
by members of the Armed Forces. 


Article 104 


The judiciary constitutes an autonomous order 
independent of every other power. 

The Superior Council of the Judiciary is pre- 
sided over by the President of the Republic. 

The first president and the general procurator 
of the Court of Cassation are of right members. 

The other members are elected: two thirds by all 
the regular judges from those belonging to the 
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various categories; one third by Parliament in 
joint session from the regular university professors 
of law and lawyers who have had fifteen years of 
practice. 

The Council elects a vice president from the 
members chosen by Parliament. 

The elective members of the Council remain in 
office four years and are not immediately reeligible. 

So long as they are in office they may not be in- 
scribed in the professional registers nor belong 
to Parliament or to a Regional Council. 


Article 105 


In accordance with the norms of the judicial 
order, the following matters pertain to the Su- 
perior Council of the Judiciary: appointments, 
assignments and transfers, promotions, and dis- 


.ciplinary measures in regard to judges. 


Article 106 


The nomination of judges takes place by com- 
petition. 

The law on the judicial organization may permit 
the nomination even by election of honorary judges 
for all functions attributed to individual judges. 

Upon designation by the Superior Council of 
the Judiciary there may be called to the office of 
Counselor of Cassation, on the ground of outstand- 
ing merit, regular university professors of law and 
lawyers who have had fifteen years of practice and 
who are inscribed in the special registers of those 
practicing in the superior courts. 


Article 107 


Judges are irremovable. A judge may not be 
exempted or suspended from service or assigned to 
another seat or function except as a result of de- 
cision by the Superior Council of the Judiciary, 
adopted either for just cause and with the guaranty 
of defense as established by the judicial organiza- 
tion, or with the consent of the judge himself. 

The Minister of Justice has authority to institute 
disciplinary action. 

Judges differ only in diversity of function. 

The Public Prosecutor enjoys for his office the 
guaranties established according to the norms of 
the judicial order. 


Article 108 


The norms governing the judicial order and each 
magistracy are established by law. 
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The law assures the independence of judges of 
special jurisdictions, of the Public Prosecutors at- 
tached to such courts, and of outsiders who 
participate in the administration of justice. 


Article 109 


The judicial authority has the judicial police 
directly at its disposal. 


Article 110 


Except as regards the competence of the Su- 
perior Council of the Judiciary, the organization 
and functioning of the services relating to justice 
pertain to the Minister of Justice. 


SECTION Il: NORMS REGARDING JURISDICTION 
Article 111 


All measures pertaining to jurisdiction must be 
accompanied by a statement of reasons. 

Appeal for violation of law is always admitted 
from sentences and from measures infringing per- 
sonal liberty which are pronounced or taken by 
regular or special courts. This norm may be de- 
parted from only in the case of sentences of mili- 
tary courts in time of war. 

From decisions of the Council of State and of 
the Court of Accounts, appeal is admitted only on 
grounds of jurisdiction. 


Article 112 


The Public Prosecutor has the obligation of 
administering penal action. 


Article 113 


The judicial protection of rights and of legiti- 
mate interests against acts of the public adminis- 
tration is always permitted before either ordinary 
or administrative courts. 

Such judicial protection may not be excluded, or 
limited to particular means of impugnment, or 
apply simply to specified categories of acts. 

The law determines which courts may annul 
acts of the public administration in cases and with 
effects provided for by the law itself. 


Title V: The Regions, the Provinces, the 
Communes 


Article 114 
The Republic is divided into Regions, Provinces, 
and Communes. 
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Article 115 


The Regions are constituted as autonomous 
bodies with their own powers and functions ac- 
cording to the principles fixed by the Constitution. 


Article 116 


Particular forms and conditions of autonomy, 
in accordance with special statutes adopted as con- 
stitutional laws, are attributed to Sicily, to Sar- 
dinia, to Trentino-Alto Adige, to Friuli-Venezia 
Giulia, and to Valle d’ Aosta. 


Article 117 


Within the limits of the fundamental principles 
established by the laws of the state, the Region 
legislates in regard to the following matters, pro- 
vided that such legislation is not in conflict with 
the interest of the Nation or of other Regions: 


Organization of the offices and of the adminis- 
trative bodies dependent on the Region; 

Communal boundaries; 

Urban and rural local police; 

Fairs and markets; 

Public charities and health and hospital assist- 
ance; 

Professional instruction, training of artisans, 
and scholastic assistance; 

Museums and libraries of local bodies; 

City matters; 

Tourist trade and hotel industry; 

Street railways and automobile lines of regional 
interest ; 

Thoroughfares, aqueducts, and public works of 
regional interest ; 

Lake ports and lake navigation; 

Mineral and thermal waters; 

Quarries and peat bogs; 

Hunting; 

Fishing in domestic waters; 

Agriculture and forests; 

Artisanship ; 

Other subjects indicated by the constitutional 
laws. 


The laws of the Republic may delegate to the 
Regions the power to issue norms for their execu- 
tion. 

Article 118 

The administrative functions pertaining to the 
subjects listed in the preceding article reside in the 
Regions, except those of exclusively local interest 
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which by the laws of the Republic may be attrib- 
uted to the Provinces, the Communes, or other 
local bodies. 

The state may by law delegate to the Region the 
exercise of other administrative functions. 

The Region normally exercises its administra- 
tive functions by delegating them to the Provinces, 
to the Communes or other local bodies or by mak- 
ing use of their officials. 


Article 119 


The Regions have financial autonomy within 
forms and limits established by the laws of the 
Republic which coordinate this regional autonomy 
with the finances of the state, of the Provinces, 
and of the Communes. 

To the Regions are assigned their own taxes and 
quotas of the taxes of the treasury in relation to 
the needs of the Regions for the expenses necessary 
to fulfil their normal functions. 

In order to provide for specified ends, and par- 
ticularly for the development of the South and of 
the Islands, the state by law assigns special con- 
tributions to individual Regions. 

The Region has its own domain and patrimony 
according to forms established by the laws of the 
Republic. 

Article 120 


The Region may not levy import or export du- 
ties or duties on the transit trade between Regions. 

The Region may not adopt provisions which 
hinder in any way the free circulation of persons 
and things among the Regions. 

It may not limit the right of citizens to exercise 
their professions, employments, or labor in any 
part of the national territory whatsoever. 


Article 121 


The organs of the Region are the Regional 
Council, the Executive Committee (Giunta) and 
its President. 

The Regional Council exercises the power of 
legislation and regulation attributed to the Re- 
gion and the other functions conferred on it by 
the Constitution and the laws. It may propose 
bills to the Chambers. 

The Executive Committee (Giunta) is the ex- 
ecutive organ of the Region. 

The President of the Executive Committee 
(Giunta) represents the Region; he promulgates 
regional laws and regulations; he directs the ad- 
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ministrative functions delegated by the state to 
the Region, conforming to the instructions of the 
central Government. 


Article 122 


The system of elections, the number and cases 
of ineligibility and incompatibility of the regional 
councilors, are established by laws of the Republic. 

No one may belong at the same time to a Re- 
gional Council and to either Chamber of Parlia- 
ment or to another Regional Council. 

The Council elects from its membership a Presi- 
dent and a presidential bureau for its own labors. 

The regional councilors cannot be called to an- 
swer for opinions expressed or votes cast in the 
exercise of their functions. 

The President and members of the Executive 
Committee (Giunta) are elected by the Regional 
Council from its own members. 


Article 123 


Every Region has a constitution which, in har- 
mony with the Constitution and with the laws of 
the Republic, establishes the norms relative to the 
internal organization of the Region. The re- 
gional constitution regulates the right of initia- 
tive and of referendum on laws and administra- 
tive provisions of the Region and the publication 
of regional laws and regulations. 

The regional constitution is enacted by the 
Regional Council by absolute majority of its mem- 
bers, and it is approved by legislative action of 
the Republic. 


Article 124 


A Commissioner of the Government, residing in 
the capital of the Region, supervises the admin- 
istrative functions exercised by the state and co- 
ordinates them with those exercised by the Region. 


Article 125 


The control of the legitimacy of the administra- 
tive acts of the Region is exercised, in decentralized 
form, by an organ of the state according to modes 
and within limits established by the laws of the 
Republic. In specified cases the law may admit 
control on the basis of general merit, solely with 
the effect of prompting, by formal demand, a re- 
examination of the decision on the part of the 
Regional Council. 
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Within the Region are established organs of 
administrative justice of the first grade in accord- 
ance with the order established by law of the Re- 
public. Sections may be established with seats in 
other places than the regional capital. 


Article 126 


The Regional Council may be dissolved when 
it performs acts contrary to the Constitution or 
commits grave violations of the laws, or if it fails 
to respond to the request of the Government to 
replace its Executive Committee (Giunta) or 
President when they have committed analogous 
acts or violations. 

It may be dissolved when, by reason of resigna- 
tions or through the impossibility of forming a 
majority, it is not in a position to function. 

It may also be dissolved for reasons of national 
security. 

A dissolution is executed by a decree of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic stating the reasons, after 
hearing a committee of deputies and senators con- 
stituted for regional questions according to pro- 
cedures established by law of the Republic. 

With the decree of dissolution is nominated a 
Commission composed of three citizens who are 
eligible for the Regional Council, which Commis- 
sion announces new elections within three months, 
and provides for ordinary administration within 
the competence of the Regional Executive Com- 
mittee (Giunta) and for such acts as cannot be 
postponed. These acts are subject to ratification 
by the new Regional Council. 


Article 127 


Every law passed by the Regional Council is 
communicated to the Commissioner, who, except in 
case of opposition on the part of the Government, 
must approve it within a period of thirty days 
from its submission. 

The law is promulgated within ten days from the 
date of aproval, and becomes effective not earlier 
than fifteen days from its publication. If a law 
is declared urgent by the Regional Council, and 
the Government of the Republic consents, its 
promulgation and date of effect are not subject 
to the specified terms. 

The Government of the Republic, when it con- 
siders that a law passed by a Regional Council ex- 
ceeds the competence of the Region or conflicts 
with the interests of the nation or with those of 
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other Regions, returns it to the Regional Council 
within the period fixed for aproval. 

When the Regional Council approves it anew 
by an absolute majority of its members, the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic may, within fifteen days 
from communication of that fact, submit the ques- 
tion of its legitimacy to the Constitutional Court, 
or the question of the general merit of the regional 
law because of conflicts of interests to the Cham- 
bers. In case of doubt the Court decides the issue 
of competence. 

Article 128 


The Provinces and the Communes are autono- 
mous bodies within the scope of principles fixed by 
the general laws of the Republic which determine 
their functions. 

Article 129 


The Provinces and the Communes are also terri- 
torial units of state and regional decentralization. 

The Provinces may be subdivided into districts 
(circondari) with exclusively administrative func- 
tions for the sake of further decentralization. 


Article 130 


An organ of the Region, constituted in accord- 
ance with procedures established by the law of the 
Republic, exercises, likewise in a decentralized 
form, the control of legitimacy over acts of the 
Provinces, Communes, and other local bodies. 

In cases specified by law, control on the issue of 
general merit may be exercised in the form of a re- 
quest stating reasons, submitted to the deliberative 
bodies for re-examination of their decisions. 


Article 131 
The following Regions are constituted : 


Piedmont Marche 

Valle d’ Aosta Lazio 
Lombardy Abruzzi e Molise 
Trentino-Alto Adige | Campania 
Venetia Puglia 
Friuli-Venezia Giulia Basilicata 
Liguria Calabria 
Emilia-Romagna Sicily 

Tuscany Sardinia 
Umbria 


Article 132 


By constitutional enactment, the Regional 
Councils having been heard, arrangements may be 


made for the fusion of existing Regions or the 
creation of new Regions with a minimum of one 
million inhabitants, when request for such ar- 
rangements is made by as many Communal Coun- 
cils as represent at least one third of the interested 
populations, and when the proposal is approved by 
referendum of the majority of the populations 
themselves. 

By means of a referendum and by law of the 
Republic, the Regional Councils having been 
heard, consent may be given that Provinces and 
Communes which so request it be detached from 
one Region and joined to another. 


Article 133 


Changes of provincial boundaries and the insfi- 
tution of new Provinces within the area of the 
Region are established by law of the Republic, on 
the initiative of the Communes, the Region itself 
having been heard. 

The Region, having heard the interested popula- 
tions, may by its own enactment establish within 
its own territory new Communes and change their 
boundaries and names. 


Title VI: Constitutional Guaranties 
SECTION I: THE CONSTITUTIONAL COURT 
Article 134 
The Constitutional Court decides: 


on controversies regarding the constitutionality 
of laws, and of acts having the force of law, em- 
anating from the state and the Regions; 

on conflicts arising over constitutional assign- 
ment of powers within the state, between the state 
and Regions, and between Regions; 

on impeachments of the President of the Re- 
public and of the Ministers, according to the norms 
of the Constitution. 


Article 135 


The Constitutional Court is composed of fifteen 
judges: one third named by the President of the 
Republic; one third named by Parliament in joint 
session; and one third named by the supreme ju- 
dicial bodies, ordinary and administrative. 

The judges of the Constitutional Court are 
chosen from the magistrates of the superior courts, 
ordinary and administrative, including mag- 
istrates in retirement; from regular university 
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professors of law; and lawyers who have had 
twenty years of practice. 

The Court elects its president from its members. 

The judges are nominated for twelve years; they 
are renewed by instalments in accordance with the 
norms established by law; and they are not im- 
mediately reeligible. 

The office of judge of the Constitutional Court 
cannot be held concurrently with that of member 
of Parliament or of a Regional Council, with the 
practice of law, or with any position or office indi- 
cated by law. 

In cases of impeachment of the President of the 
Republic or of Ministers there shall take part, be- 
sides the regular judges of the Court, sixteen mem- 
bers who are to be elected at the beginning of each 
legislature by Parliament in joint session from 
citizens having the qualifications of eligibility for 
the Senate. 

Article 136 


When the Court declares unconstitutional a rule 
of law, or of an act having the force of law, the 
rule ceases to have effect from the day following 
the publication of the decision. 

The decision of the Court is published and is 
communicated to the Chambers and to the inter- 
ested Regional Councils in order that, where it is 
considered necessary, provision may be made ac- 
cording to constitutional forms. 


Article 137 
A constitutional law establishes the conditions, 
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the forms, the time limits for proposing decisions 
as to constitutionality, and the guaranties of inde- 
pendence for the judges of the Court. 

By ordinary law are established the other rules 
necessary for the establishment and functioning of 
the Court. 

No impugnment of the decisions of the Consti- 
tutional Court is admitted. 


SECTION Il: AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION— 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAWS 


Article 138 


Amendments of the Constitution and other con- 
stitutional laws are passed by each Chamber in two 
successive deliberations at an interval of not less 
than three months, and they are approved by ab- 
solute majority of the members of each Chamber 
in the second voting. 

The laws themselves are submitted to popular 
referendum when, within three months of their 
publication, a demand is made by one fifth of the 
members of either Chamber, or by 500,000 electors, 
or by five Regional Councils. A law submitted to 
referendum is not promulgated unless it is ap- 
proved by a majority of the valid ballots. 

Referendum does not take place if a law has 


been approved in its second voting by a majority 
of two thirds of the members of each Chamber. 


Article 139 


The republican form is not subject to constitu- 
tional amendment. 


TRANSITIONAL AND FINAL ARRANGEMENTS 


When the Constitution becomes effective the 
Provisional Head of the State exercises the attri- 
butes and assumes the title of President of the 
Republic. 

II 

If at the time of the election of the President 
of the Republic the Regional Councils have not all 
been constituted, only the members of the two 
Chambers will participate in the election. 


Iii 
For the initial composition of the Senate of the 
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Republic are nominated as senators, by means of 
a decree of the President of the Republic, deputies 
of the Constituent Assembly who have by law the 
qualifications to be senators and who: 


have been presidents of the Council of Ministers 
or of legislative assemblies ; 

have been members of the dissolved Senate; 

have been three times elected, including election 
to the Constituent Assembly ; 

were declared dismissed in the session of the 
Chamber of Deputies of November 9, 1926; 

have suffered the penalty of imprisonment of 
not less than five years in consequence of condem- 
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nation by the Fascist Special Tribunal for the 
Defense of the State. 


Likewise nominated as senators, by decree of 
the President of the Republic, are members of the 
dissolved Senate who were members of the Na- 
tional Consultative Assembly. 

Before signature of the decree of nomination the 
right to be nominated senator may be renounced. 
Acceptance of candidacy in the political elections 
implies renunciation of the right to be nominated 
senator. 


Iv 


For the first elections to the Senate, Molise is 
considered as a Region in itself with the number of 
senators which belong to it in proportion to its 
population. 


Vv 


The disposition in article 80 of the Constitution, 
in so far as it concerns international treaties which 
impose charges on the finances or modifications of 
the law, takes effect from the date of convocation 
of the Chambers. 


VI 


Within five years of the effective date of the 
Constitution, a revision of the special organs of 
jurisdiction now existing will be undertaken, ex- 
cepting the jurisdictions of the Council of State, 
of the Court of Accounts, and of the military 
courts. 

Within one year of the same date provision shall 
be made by law for the reorganization of the Su- 
preme Military Tribunal with reference to article 
112. 


Vil 


Until the new law on the organization of the 
judiciary bringing it into conformity with the 
Constitution shall have been issued, the norms of 
the existing organization will continue to be 
observed. 

Until the Constitutional Court begins to func- 
tion, the decision of controversies indicated in 
article 134 takes place within the forms and limits 
of the norms pre-existent to the date when the 
Constitution takes effect. 

The judges of the Constitutional Court nom- 
inated in the initial composition of that court are 
not subject to the system of partial renewal and 
remain in office twelve years. 


VIII 


The elections of the Regional Councils and of 
the elective organs of provincial administration 
will take place within one year from the effective 
date of the Constitution. 

Laws of the Republic regulate for each branch 
of the public administration the transfer of state 
functions attributed to the Regions. Until pro- 
vision shall have been made for the reorganiza- 
tion and the distribution of administrative func- 
tions among the local bodies, the Provinces and 
Communes retain the functions which they now 
exercise, and others the exercise of which the Re- 
gions delegate to them. 

Laws of the Republic regulate the transfer to 
the Regions of functionaries and dependents of 
the state, including those of the central adminis- 
trations when rendered necessary by the new or- 
ganization. In setting up their offices the Regions 
must, except in cases of necessity, draw their per- 
sonnel from that of the state and of local bodies. 


x 


The Republic, within three years from the effec- 
tive date of the Constitution, will adjust its laws 
to the requirements of local autonomy and to the 
legislative competence attributed to the Regions. 


x 


In the Region of Friuli-Venezia Giulia, re- 
ferred to in article 116, the general norms of part 
II, title V, apply. The protection of linguistic 
minorities in conformity with article 6 remains 
binding. 


XI 


Until five years from the effective date of the 
Constitution, other Regions may be formed, by 
constitutional enactment modifying the list in 
article 131, and without recourse to the procedure 
required by the first paragraph of article 132, but 
with the obligation to hear the interested popula- 
tions nevertheless remaining in effect. 


XII 


The reorganization under any form whatsoever 
of the dissolved Fascist party is prohibited. 

Notwithstanding article 48, temporary limita- 
tions are established by law, for a period of not 
over five years from the effective date of the Con- 
stitution, on the suffrage and eligibility of the 
responsible heads of the Fascist regime. 
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The members and descendants of the House of 
Savoy are not electors and may not hold any public 
office or elective position. 

To the former kings of the House of Savoy, their 
wives, and their male descendants are prohibited 
ingress into and sojourn in the national territory. 

The properties within the national territory of 
the former kings of the House of Savoy, of their 
wives, and of their male descendants revert to the 
state. Transfers of and the establishments of royal 
rights on these same properties, which took place 
after June 2, 1946, are null and void. 


XIV 


Titles of nobility are not recognized. 

The predicates of those existing before October 
28, 1922, serve as parts of the proper name. 

The Order of St. Maurice is conserved as a hos- 
pital corporation and functions in the modes 
established by law. 

The law regulates the suppression of the 
Heraldic Council. 


xXV 


When the Constitution goes into effect the legis- 
lative decree of the lieutenancy of June 25, 1944, 
number 151, on the provisional organization of the 
state, is held to be converted into law. 


XVI 


Within one year from the effective date of the 
Constitution, the revision and coordination with 
the Constitution of the preceding constitutional 
laws, not until then explicitly or implicitly abro- 
gated, will be undertaken. 


ITALIAN CONSTITUTION: 
XVEI 


The Constituent Assembly will be convoked by 
its President to decide, before January 31, 1948, 
on the law for the election of the Senate of the 
Republic, on the special regional statutes, and on 
the press law. 

Until the date of the elections of the new Cham- 
bers, the Constituent Assembly may be convoked, 
if there is need to decide on matters placed within 
its competence by article 2, first and second para- 
graphs, and article 3, first and second paragraphs, 
of the legislative decree of March 16, 1946, 
number 98. 

In this period the standing committees continue 
to function. The committees on legislation submit 
to the Government the bills transmitted to them, 
with contingent observations and proposals of 
amendment. 

The deputies may present questions to the Gov- 
ernment with request for written reply. 

With reference to the second paragraph of the 
present article, the Constituent Assembly is con- 
voked by its President on the written request of the 
Government or of at least two hundred deputies. 


XVIII 


The present Constitution is promulgated by the 
Provisional Head of the State within five days of 
its approval by the Constituent Assembly and 
takes effect on January 1, 1948. 

The text of the Constitution is deposited in the 
town hall of every Commune of the Republic to 
remain displayed, during the whole of the year 
1948, in order that every citizen may have knowl- 
edge of it. 


The Constitution, furnished with the seal of the state, shall be inserted in the official 


collection of laws and decrees of the Republic. 


The Constitution must be faithfully observed as the fundamental law of the Republic 
by all the citizens and by the organs of the state. 


Given at Rome, this 27th December 1947. 


ENRICO DE NICOLA 


Countersigned: 
The President of the Constituent Assembly 
UMBERTO TERRACINI 
The President of the Council of Ministers 
ALCIDE DE GASPERI 


April 1948 


[Nore: The Constitution was translated by Howard 
McGaw Smyth, Mediterranean Section, and Kent Roberts 
Greenfield, Chief Historian, Historical Division, Depart- 
ment of the Army.] 
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